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Prefatory 






All the Mtories in this book have been published in some periodical^ 
and my thanks are due to the editors concerned' mo r e particularly 
to the editor of The CombiU,>r leave to reprint The Glade in the 
Forest and Splendide Mendaz, and to the editor of Blackwood y&r 
the same courtesy in regard to The Grip of the Land andSX, 6rigid*s 
Flood. The latter of these has already been included in a book of 
mincy Fishing Holidays ; but since that volume is now almost out of 
print, I have decided to put this story in its more appropriate place — 
in this collection of what I should wish to preserve out of the various 
short stories that I have written in the last ten or twelve years. 

As to The Grip of the Land — it was written and in type before 
I saw my friend Padraic Colum* splay, " The Land," where the same 
subject is handled in a manner that would set it out ofaU comparison 
with mine, even if it lacked the genius of Mr, W. G. Fays acting. 
But since my story wtts written, let it stand for another view of the 
possibilities; though unhappily no one who knows Ireland will 
dispute that all the pntbabtHty lies with the man who represents 
America as winning in the strttggU between town life and country 
lifk to win and to hold the hopes and ambitions^ whether of boy 
or girl. 
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THE GLADE IN THE FOREST. 

I. 

The fencing school in Little Titmarsh Street 
changed its character on Sundays and became the 
head-quarters of a club which was to all swordsmen 
what the Serpentine is to skaters. Admission was 
not merely a question of social fitness or of interest 
in the game; the candidate for membership had to 
satisfy an exacting committee in a trial of skill. 
Jules Barillon, the little Frenchman who kept the 
school, generally attended, but he attended as an 
honorary member. This afternoon he was there, 
but not in his fencing kit; severe and tightly 
pinched in a braided frock coat, he was talking to 
two ladies in the gallery which looked down upon 
the fencing school itself. There were a good 
many women there, for this was the first Sunday 
in August, and on the first Sunday of every month 
members had the right of admitting their lady 
friends to see what was to be seen. But the atten- 
tion of a knot of men gathered together on the floor 
of the school plainly centred on one of the ladies 
with Barillon. They looked at her, scarcely 
making a pretence to watch the pair who were fenc- 
ing on the boarded floor. 

•*Are you sure that's the woman?" said the 
youngest in the group, a subaltern of two-and- 
twenty. 
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THE GLADE IN THE FOREST. 3 

taisie for adventure, which extended to finance, had 
led him to acquire the chief control of a gold mine 
in that interesting region. Now, her Majesty's 
servants on the Coast are strictly forbidden to hold 
property there, and matters were represented to 
Maurice in such a way that he sent in his papers 
and became a gentleman adventurer at large. 
From that time onwards — or, indeed, from an 
earlier date — his friends said that a biography of 
Maurice would be very good reading. But nobody 
except Major Maurice had the materials to write 
it, and as for writing it himself, that was one of the 
few things which it might be predicted with certainty 
that he would not do. The field of his operations 
had been varied; but, on the whole. South 
America, he said, was the best country for a quiet 
man who wanted to be let alone. He had served 
many states and many syndicates with a fine im- 
partiality, for, as he said, '*the principles were 
always the same on both sides, if you liked to call 
them principles, and the persons were always 
different, so that if you fought for a republic one 
year and against it the next, you never felt that you 
were going back on old friends." Business, as he 
said, but in reality habit, brought him back every 
year to London. He had learnt to put civilisation 
on and off like a glove ; at least, as his friends knew 
him, he always wore it with a perfect fit, and the 
people who saw him in his other incarnation were 
not people that he brought to dine at his very 
correct club. The stamp of an English public 
school had been set strongly upon him, his time 
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in the army had rendered it ineffaceable, and year 
after year he appeared in Piccadilly conventional 
to a hair's breadth in dress and manners, though 
it was pretty clear to those who knew him that in 
all matters of action or conduct he professed a 
latitude as wide as the Atlantic. People had ceased 
to try and draw him about his experiences, though 
occasionally in the most matter of fact tone he gave 
a glimpse of startling episodes ; and to most of the 
world he was simply known as the finest fencer in 
England, who did something somewhere that took 
him out of town for long periods together, but who, 
when he was in London, might be counted on for a 
certainty at the fencing club in Titmarsh Street on 
a Sunday afternoon. It was, therefore, natural 
that he should be missed this particular afternoon 
in August ; but the odd thing was that every man 
who commented on his absence did so with a glance 
at the lady talking to Barillon in the gallery. 

"She's going," said the subaltern. ''Won't 
Maurice be furious when he hears? Barillon 
would have introduced him fast enough." 

** Her engagement's up, too," said Sir Gilbert. 
**They closed the Doric last night." 

As they spoke, the little Frenchman was bowing 
the two ladies down the stairs that led from the 
gallery. He followed them, and in two minutes 
appeared by himself and joined the group in the 
fencing school. 

"Who are they, Barillon? Where did you fall 
in with them?" half a dozen men clamoured at 
him. 
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"Who are they?" said Barillon, impatiently. 
"I don't know. They are charming ladies. But 
where is the Major? Is it annoying enough that 
he should not be here ? ' ' 

But explain, Barillon," said Sir Gilbert. 

Why do you bring charming ladies here whom 
you don't know? This is compromising. Think 
of your reputation, my friend; think of your ladies' 
class I" 

"Ah, bah!" said the Frenchman. "My repu- 
tation ? It is gone long ago. But it is annoying 
to the last degree. These ladies came here yester- 
day. They are a Mrs. Carter — Carter : yes, I think 
that is the name — and Miss Ida Yelverton. Ah I 
Miss Yelverton I That is a fascinating person." 

"Well," said Sir Gilbert, **they came here yes- 
terday?" 

"Yesterday morning. They said they wanted 
to take lessons. Then they talked to me. Ah, 
that Miss Yelverton! She is sympathetic; she 
has the sentiment; she understands the delicacy of 
things. She has always had a passion for the 
subtlety and the finesse of swordplay. She loves 
to read about it. But she had never seen a real 
master fencing." 

" So she said she wanted to see you fence? " said 
Sir Gilbert. 

"Yes. And, you see, there was no one there. 
So I said, 'Come here, my dear lady, to-morrow 
afternoon, and you shall see the finest blade in 
England matched with me.' " 

"Meaning Maurice?" said Hayes. 
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THE GLADE IN THE FOREST. 7 

Don't 70U know who she is ? She's an actress, or 
a cross between an actress and an amateur." 

"She's not an amateur," said Sir Gilbert; ''she 
can act." 

"Anyhow," Hayes went on, "she came out the 
other day in some rotten play by some foreign chap 
that is being produced by people who call them- 
selves the Modern Theatre. All the people go 
there to mutinies who like to feel as if they'd got 
the influenza. Baynes went there because he wants 
to break thel record in the way of first perform- 
ances. It seems there's some sort of duel in it, 
rather well done. Baynes told Maurice about it, 
and told him to go — last place I should have 
thought of sending Maurice. Maurice went. He 
saw this Ida Yelverton, and it appears he went 
clean off his head about her. I don't believe he's 
missed a performance since. And he's been going 
round asking everybody if they know Ida Yelver- 
ton or her cousins or her aunts. How is it you 
couldn't work an introduction for him, Baynes ? I 
thought you knew every pantomime fairy in 
London." 

"She's not a pantomime fairy, you see," said 
Baynes. "And I don't know much about these 
Modern Theatre people. Ibsen isn't in my line. 
And she isn't, strictly speaking, in the profession. 
Cornish heard of her somewhere, and tried an ex- 
periment; I'm bound to say it showed more sense 
than I thought he had. All the people she knows, 
so far as I can make out, are artists and writing 
folk, and not many of them. Cornish said she 
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kept very quiet. By the way, Laurence tKere is 
just the sort of man that might have met her." 

"Do you know Miss Ida Yelverton?" asked 
Hayes, as Laurence came over from the dressing- 
room with jacket on and mask in his hand, waiting 
for his opponent. 

"No," said Laurence. "Who is she? Why 
should I?" 

"She's been acting in this fancy sort of play at 
the Doric, and making rather a hit." 

"The Echegaray thing, you mean? I read it, 
and I couldn't stand it. It was worse than the 
stuff our own imbeciles write. But why do you 
ask ? Who wants to know about her ? '* 

Here's the man to tell you," said Hayes. 

Ask Maurice." And he pointed to the door. 



41 



Major Maurice did not seem a particularly easy 
person to ask questions of. A tall, dark, taciturn- 
looking man ; handsome in a way as orthodox and 
as usual as the cut of his frock-coat ; aged, anything 
between thirty-five and forty-five; greyer than is 
common under forty, sparer built than is common 
over it. 

The confiding subaltern, however, rushed to 
greet him. 

"Why, Maurice, you've missed your chance. 
Miss Yelverton has just been here." 

Maurice turned a shade whiter under his tanned 
skin. 

" I don't see what Miss Yelverton has to do witl 
me, or you."- 
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Hayes retreated with precipitation. Maurice 
was known to have a temper, and this was plainly 
one of his bad days. But the fencing master came 
up to him. 

•'Major, I am in despair. Why did you not 
come earlier ? There was a charming young lady 
who wanted to see fencing, and I thought to give 
her an exhibition with you. But you did not come, 
and she had to go." 

" Why the deuce could you not send me a wire 
if you wanted me, man? There's no sense in 
blaming me because you hadn't common sense." 

" Ah, but I was sure you would come," said the 
Frenchman, ruefully. *' And the young lady was 
so disappointed." 

"You should make sure, not be sure," retorted 
Maurice, snappishly; and he turned on his heel 
and walked over to where Sir Gilbert Baynes was 
standing a little away from the rest. 

** Look here, Gilbert, what's all this about ? Do 
all these people come here to talk about my affairs ? 
And what's this about Miss Yelverton being 
here?" 

Sir Gilbert took out a cigarette in a meditative 
way and struck a match. 

**My dear chap," he said, ** considering" — ^as 
he paused to light the cigarette — ''considering that 
you, who never make a noise about any woman, 
have gone round asking everybody — including 
even little Hayes, whose nose you bit off just now — 
whether they knew this particular young lady, 
what do you expect ? I can tell you this, however, 
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THE GLADE IN THE FOREST. ii 

disappointed again. Permit me to present to jou 
the most promising swordsman I have met for 
years — Mr, Laurence. I am very anxious to see 
what he can do against you." 

Laurence bowed with more elaboration than is 
customary among Englishmen. 

** I shall be honoured if Major Maurice will give 
me a lesson." 

The two men looked at each other with that 
curious hostility which is common between anti- 
pathetic types. Maurice represented perfectly the 
man well established in the eyes of the world, yet 
still in the prime of life, with whom youth feels 
itself in competition and at a disadvantage, abashed 
before superior experience. Laurence, on the 
other hand, represented an individuality which 
chose to display rather than conceal itself, a fault 
hateful in the eyes of the public school man. 
Maurice was in a bad temper; he had missed his 
opportunity and he was furious with Barillon, all 
the more furious because he had no reason to be ; 
he resented everything. He resented Laurence's 
bow, he resented his elaboration of manner ; and he 
answered with the scantiest possible civility : 

•* I ? No, thanks. Not to-day." 

And he turned away to talk to Baynes. 

Laurence coloured at the scarcely concealed rude- 
ness. The fencing master hastily did his best to 
cover it with some excuse about the Major's in- 
dispositi(Hi, and he hastened to press Denison to 
resume the interrupted bout. Unluckily, how- 
ever, the tactless subaltern interposed : 
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"Why don't you take him on, Maurice?" he 
urged; "you really ought to. He's first rate." 

*' I can't stand that sort of long-haired bounder," 
replied Maurice carelessly. 

Laurence was just in the act of crossing 
foils with his opponent; there was a slight start 
perceptible. 

"Hang it, Frank," said Baynes, "you're per- 
fectly intolerable to-day. Keep a civil tongue in 
your head. The boy heard what you said." 

"I can't help that," said Maurice. " If a man 
chooses to wear his hair like that, he must expect 
to hear remarks about it." 

"Nonsense," said Baynes, "Laurence is well 
enough. I put him up here myself. Hayes asked 
me to. He isn't our sort, but he's all right." 

"What sort is he, then?" asked Maurice. "Is 
every fellow who can hold a foil to be let in here ? " 

"He's some sort of a genius," Hayes said, 
"writes poetry, I think; a journalist chap I know 
asked me to get him in. Besides, he went to 
Barillon's classes, and Bartllon was awfully keen 
on him. He was brought up in Italy, and that's 
where he learned this game. He has a bit of side 
when you talk to him and he's awfully superior, 
but he's not a bad sort." 

"Can't say I take to him," said Maurice, watch- 
ing the bout, " but he can use a foil. He's fencing 
like a man who has his temper up and fights better 
like that. It's a good sign. Do you think he 
heard what I said?" 

"Sure of it," said Baynes. 
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"And by Gad," said Hayes, ''I wouldn't be in 
Denison's shoes this minute if that were the real 
thing. Laurence looks as if he'd like to pink some 
one. There must be times when it's a relief to have 
the buttons off." 

•'For those who like it," said Baynes, ''it's said 
to be better than tiger shooting." 

" I wonder how you feel next day when you've 
got your tiger, though," said Hayes. "What do 
you say, Maurice?" 

As he spoke, Laurence twice over pinned 
Denison with thrusts quick as a flash, and the other 
dropped his foil and took oflF his mask, saying, 
"You're too good for me." They walked over to 
the group who were talking. 

Major Maurice took the cigar out of his mouth. 
"Well, since you ask me, Hayes," he said, "the 
only time it ever happened to me to kill a man in a 
duel, I netver regretted anything less in my life." 
He resumed his cigar. 

" How was that ? " asked Hayes eagerly, hoping 
that Maurice might be in one of his rare moods of 
speech. But Maurice only shook his head. 

Suddenly Laurence struck into the conversation 
in a singularly aggressive tone. 

" It's very curious," he said, as if addressing his 
reflections to the world in general, " how often in 
this peaceful country one meets men who have 
killed their man in a duel." 

Everybody turned round with an odd look of 
expectation . 

" Well," said Hayes, " I dare say that's so." 
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"I dare say it is," resumed Laurence. "But a 
still more curious thing is to consider how seldom 
one meets anyone who has seen them do it." 

There was a sort of flutter on the faces. 
Barillon interposed angrily ; 

" But, Mr. Laurence, no one doubts the Major's 
word in these matters." 

"I was not speaking to Major Maurice," said 
Laurence. "I was making a general observation, 
just as Major Maurice might do. If Major 
Maurice overhears it, I can't help that." 

The young man's face was white with anger and 
the lines about his mouth were twitching, otherwise 
he was as composed as the person to whom he was 
addressing this vehement provocation. 

"It seems to me, Gilbert," said Maurice, "that 
your young friend is scarcely civil." 

"Hold your tongue, Frank," said Baynes in an 
undertone, " there's no need for you to take any 
notice. I'll give the boy a talking to myself." 

But Laurence came over, and, standing square 
in front of Maurice, said : 

" Major Maurice, if you care to apply my obser- 
vation to yourself you are at perfect liberty to do 
so. M. Barillon is a member of this club. He 
will act for me, I am sure." 

But at this there was a general interposition. 

"Nonsense," said Denison. "Oh I stop this 
rot," said Hayes. "The thing's gone far enough; 
I can't understand what it's all about." 

Baynes came up to Laurence and took him by the 
arm. "Look here," he said, "young man, you 
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forget you're not on the Continent. This sort of 
thing's never done here. Maurice was rude to you. 
I told him so ; but he's as stubborn as a mule, and 
there's no use trying to do anything with him now. 
Take my advice and go homci and he'll write you 
an apology to-morrow." 

The young man broke away. "You are very 
good, Sir Gilbert," he said ; " I thank you for your 
advice, but I cannot accept it. I repeat," he said, 
raising his voice, "that if Major Maurice considers 
that I have questioned his word, he is perfectly 
justified in doing so." 

By this time two or three other men who had 
been upstairs in the gallery had come down, per- 
ceiving that some kind of scene was in progress. 

" What is this all about ? " they asked. 

"It's a trifle," said Major Maurice, breaking 
silence. "That young gentleman has just said 
that I lied. Now, Mr. Laurence, if that is your 
name, you know well enough that in this country 
we don't fight duels. If a man insults me I either 
knock him down or avoid his company for the 
future. I don't go in for rows myself. But there 
is one thing quite clear. If there is not an imme- 
diate apology, either you or I must cease to belong 
to this club." 

There was a minute's pause. 

Then Denison said, " I'm sorry, but that is so. 
Mr. Laurence must apologise." 

"Mr. Laurence sees no reason to apologise," 
said the young man. 

" In thai case," said Denison,^ " there is only one 
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thing to do. We are practically a committee of 
the club, and we can't have people in the club who 
quarrel." 

"You need not trouble," said Laurence. "If 
you are a committee you can accept my resignation. 
I need hardly point out to you that Major Maurice's 
conduct in this matter entirely bears out my 
original remark. He claims to have fought duels. 
It must have been under very strong pressure." 

And with that he bowed elaborately, and walked 
towards the dressing-room, mask in hand. 

Baynes turned angrily to Maurice : 

" The whole thing's your fault," he said. " It's 
a pity. I like the boy, though he is a young ass." 

"Was it?" said Maurice savagely. "Very 
well, then, I'll soon set that right. Don't you 
bother. I'll explain to him." 

Crossing the floor of the great room, he went up 
to Laurence, who was replacing his mask on the 

peg. 

"Look here," he said, "if you want to fight, 

you can fight and be damned. Only, you under- 
stand, it can't be done in this country." 

Laurence looked at him. 

"It is usual to be civil in these matters, I think. 
I am delighted to hear your resolution. I am at 
your service anywhere. But how shall we arrange 
about seconds?" 

"I'm going to France to-morrow," said 
Maurice, moderating his tone. " If you want me 
to meet you, you can leave Charing Cross with me 
at ten to-morrow night. But as for seconds, I will 
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have none of that. I have fought duels in a 
country where you didn't have people to step in 
at the first scratch. If I fight I mean business. 
Those are my terms. It's irregular, I know, but 
you can take it or leave it." 

**I take it," said Laurence. ** Swords, I pre- 
sume. I can show you a very pretty quiet place 
just near Dieppe. I know that country." 

*'At ten to-morrow night, then," said Maurice. 
Then he turned and went back to the group. 

** Gentlemen," he said, '' I withdraw my demand 
for an apology." 

Quite right, too," said Baynes. 
You had better go and fight him with the 
foils," said Denison. 

"Not to-day, thanks," said Maurice, ''we have 
settled that it will be better to go away just now." 

He left the club. Baynes went over to Laurence. 

•' So you settled it with Maurice ? " 

"Yes," said Laurence, "I am perfectly satis- 
fied." 

"Stay and dine with me," said Baynes. 

"No, thanks," said Laurence. "I'm sorry, 
but I have an engagement. I must be going. 
Good evening." 

II. 

It was early on the Tuesday afternoon. Overhead 
was deep blue sky and blazing sunshine ; but on the 
bridle path under the pine trees, over the ground 
carpeted with russet pine needles, it was cool and 
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shady enough, though flecked with the dancing 
gold. The two who were walking up the path 
seemed to be just the ordinary travelling English- 
men, in Norfolk jackets, flannel shirts, and 
knickerbockers ; the long bundles, cased in brown 
canvas, which they carried in their hands you 
would naturally have taken to be camera stands. 
They were walking north ; the pine stems in front 
of them were ruddy, but black behind them. 
Suddenly, at a turn of the path, the interminable 
vista of purplish columns and brown shade on their 
right gave place to a glimpse of deep unbroken 
green. 

"This is the place," said Laurence. 

He turned off the path that led through some 
twenty or thirty yards of sparse pine trees with a 
thick tangle of undergrowth, and they stepped out 
into a glade. In shape it was a crescent running east 
and west, and it looked a lake of green dropped in 
among the dark pines which sprang clear from the 
edge of it; though just round the border, where 
the sunlight got free play, was a fringe of 
brambles, weeds on the shore. The grass, though 
shortish, was lush and rank like a water meadow 
in early spring; it was a deep dead green, with no 
play of sunlight on it, no yellowing feathery shoots ; 
and this dead surface lying in among the gloomy 
mass of pines under that bright sunshine had a 
strange mysterious effect, an air of expectancy. 
One slender young pine, bowed down by the 
weight of its own branches, or perhaps once bent 
in a strong storm, leant outward from the level rank 
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and broke the monotony of line. But the rest 
stood patient and drilled in their masses, like im- 
passive spectators. 

Maurice stepped into the glade and looked about 
him critically. 

''Seems a pretty place," he said, breaking the 
long silence. '* It's a great matter to have an eye 
for the picturesque." 

The tone and the words were not chosen to 
mollify Laurence, whom the older man's presence 
affected as a perpetual contemptuous comment on 
his own youth. 
** Did we come Here to talk?'* he said angrily. 
" Why not ? " said Maurice, placidly. ** I never 
hurry. But I was thinking that I could have done 
with a little less, picturesqueness, to be a little 
farther from the path." 

**rve been here a dozen times," said Laurence, 
**and never saw a soul. You needn't fear inter- 
ruption." 

"All right," said Maurice. ''It's a silly busi- 
ness, but let's get it done. Which blades shall we 
take ? Have you a choice ? " 
**None," said Laurence. 

" Then let us be regular and toss. Heads mine, 
tails yours." 

Maurice spun a shilling. It came down tails. 
Laurence drew the two duelling swords from his 
case, measured them together, and handed them 
with a bow to Maurice, who took them and looked 
them over. 

••Nice blades," he said. ''But I don't 
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altogether care for the baskets. However, that is 
a trifle/' 

The two men proceeded to take oflF their coats, 
and stood facing one another in their shirts and 
knickerbockers. Maurice looked up at the sun. 

''The light seems pretty even as we stand," he 
said. " An hour later it would be in my eyes, but 
we sha'n't be so long as that. On guard." 

They crossed swords — Maurice facing up the 
glade towards the point at which they had en- 
tered — and so the duel began. 

The younger man attacked with a white fury; 
all the colour was gone out of his face, and his 
eyes were dark points of flame. He was extra- 
ordinarily quick on his feet, and to all appear- 
ance untiring. Maurice, academically correct, 
stood chiefly on the defensive, but was from 
time to time hard pushed, though keeping well 
within his strength. At last, however, pressing 
his attack for a few passes, he made a quick thrust 
at Laurence's sword arm; the lunge, imperfectly 
parried, reached the basket of his opponent's foil 
and the point caught in a piece of openwork deco- 
ration. Maurice recovered with a sharp twist, but 
there was a snap. 

Laurence sprang back, dropping his point. 

••.Your blade's gone," he said. ''We must 
have the others." 

Maurice examined his weapon philosophically. 
There was half an inch or so snapped at the point. 

••Very civil of you," he said. ••! dare say it 
would do mischief still. But by all means let us 
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have the others." He then very placidly sat down 
to unstrap his case of foils, and while doing so 
pulled out his handkerchief and mopped his fore- 
head. 

'* It isn't cool/' he said, getting out the swords. 
** Look here, we have all the afternoon before us. 
Why make a toil of pleasure? Won't you rest?" 

Laurence angrily shook his head. 

*'As you please," said Maurice, measuring the 
blades and handing them to the young man to 
make his choice. ** Very well, then. On guard." 

They crossed swords again ; but as they did so 
Maurice's eye was caught by something bright 
that appeared through the trees over his opponent's 
shoulder. Instantly he dropped his point, saying, 
'•Wait a bit." 

But at the same moment Laurence lunged 
viciously; Maurice stepped aside deftly and the 
blade passed between his left side and arm, grazing 
the arm. 

" Stop," he said, springing back, ** some one is 
coming." 

Laurence turned round and looked. As he 
turned he missed the sight of a flash that came 
across Major Maurice's face. It was a look of 
astonished recognition, and it was succeeded by a 
queer sort of dismay. 

The person who was coming was a tall, slender 
woman who seemed to have caught upon herself 
all the sunlight in that valley. Her straw hat was 
white and her blouse was white silk ; they shone in 
the sun ; her short skirt of blue linen made a note 
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of gay colour as she walked across the green 
meadow, but really the brightness about her 
seemed to shed itself from her hair. It caught the 
sun and glowed, like the sun himself setting over 
the sea; in the shade of her hat it played in softer 
tones, making foolish tendrils about her forehead 
and her ears ; it was laughing at you from all about 
her face, and her eyes were laughing at you from 
under it. So she came walking lightly, like the 
spirit of laughter. The men watched her as she 
made straight for them. 

"This is very awkward," said Laurence. 

"It is," said the Major, with conviction. 

" What does she want ? " 

"Haven't the least idea," answered the other. 

"Do you know her?" 

The ghost of a smile showed on Maurice's face. 

" I can't say I do," he answered. 

By this time the intruder was well into the glade. 
She hesitated for a moment; then came on, looking 
a little embarrassed. The two men remained 
motionless, looking at her. She walked straight 
up to them. 

"I'm afraid I interrupted. You were fencing, 
weren't you? Please don't stop because of me. 
But what a funny place to come and fence in." 

The two looked at each other as they stood in 
their shirt sleeves with their sword-points lowered. 
Laurence was impatiently biting his lips. Maurice 
was smiling, and he answered : 

"It seemed a nice quiet spot, you know." 

"Where nobody would interrupt you," she said, 
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speaking rather quicker than was quite naiural. 
*'Oh, but don't let me interrupt you. I love fenc- 
ing. I was just passing on my bicycle, and it 
looked so exciting I couldn't help stopping. I can 
just sit on that tree there," she said, pointing to a 
fallen trunk at the edge of the glade, "and you go 
on. Please do, I should love to see you." 

Maurice looked hard at her She was to all ap- 
pearance perfectly ingenuous, though he could not 
have sworn if something was hiding somewhere in 
her eyes. Did she really believe that they had 
come there to practise fencing? And if she did 
not, what was he to do ? 

•* Well," he said, **we were just saying that it 
was dreadfully hot ; we have been at it a long time, 
and I really think we aren't equal to going on— cer- 
tainly not before a gallery." 

**Very well, then," she said, "if you aren't 
going on, you won't mind if I pick some black- 
berries. This looks a lovely place for them." 

"Won't you let me help you?" said Maurice, 
instantly. Here was decidedly his chance for a 
tete^tete. 

"Oh I do," she said, with the greateist fervour. 
" Look, over there, there are beautiful bushes. 
Do get me some. I love blackberries, and I hate 
pricking my hands." 

It was not precisely what he aimed at, but still 
it was an introduction. Major Maurice threw down 
his foil and ran off like a schoolboy. 

She was left standing beside the youth, who 
stood silent, still biting his lips. 
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"Pm so sorry,'* she said, looking at him in a 
queer, half-humorous, half-deprecating way; ''I 
see you hate being interrupted. Women are a 
nuisance." 

"I assure you '* Laurence began in a per- 
functory way. 

** No, you needn't," she said; " it would be no 
good. Your friend there doesn't think me half 
such a nuisance as you do, though. Never mind; 
I'll go away in a minute." 

"Pray don't hurry," said Laurence, looking at 
her. Decidedly she was very pretty. Besides, he had 
crossed swords with the great Maurice; he Had 
certainly not had the worst of it ; chance had even 
given him an advantage which he had chivalrously 
surrendered. He was feeling much more charit- 
able towards the world. 

••Well," she said, 'T think it's very selfish of 
you both not to fence for me and make my nice 
romantic scene; but if you won't, I'm not going 
to spoil your fun. I'm going away from this pretty 
place. Isn't it pretty? Look!" she said, point- 
ing, ** what's that flower — ^that little pink thing?" 

**That," he said, ''that's a safran — a meadow 
crocus." 

••Well?" she said. 

He looked at her blankly. She pointed em- 
phatically. 

••Your friend would understand," she said. 
••Am I to pick meadow crocuses for myself?" 

He looked at her again. Decidedly she was 
pretty, but decidedly this was undignified. 
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"Well?'* sHe said again imperiously. 

"You seem to be 'she whb must be obeyed/" 
he said, and he went on her errand. 

On the farther edge of the glade Major Maurice's 
back was to be seen, as he plunged recklessly into 
brakes of bramble, stretching for the choicest 
bunches. Fifty yards from him was his antagonist, 
stooping to gather from the grass the small lilac 
pink blossoms with their soft white stems. And 
in the middle of the green space stood the lady 
who had come between them and sent them to do 
her bidding, her hair glowing in the sunshine, and 
amusement dancing in her eyes and at the corners 
of her mouth. 

Her face was set and serious enougK, though, 
behind the laughter. 

"I believe I shall stop them," she said, half 
aloud. " If I can only stay long enough to get 
them to laugh together — ^they can't go on after 
that." 

Laurence turned to come back to her, and in- 
stantly the look of purpose vanished from her face. 
She was the same creature as before, radiantly 
irresponsible, irresponsibly radiant. 

She took the little bunch from him with an 
elaborate curtesy and began to fasten it into her 
belt. He watched her supple white hands with a 
growing interest. Then came Maurice, bearing 
in one hand blackberries elaborately cushioned in a 
cradle of leaves, and in the other a branch that he 
had broken off, laden with bunches and beautiful 
with its red-flecked leafage. 
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*'OhI" she cried, "how perfectly lovely, and 
what refiniement of luxury ! Nobody ever brought 
me blackberries like that before. Mayn't I sit 
down and eat them ? " 

**By all means," said Maurice. ** There's your 
tree." 

•'Come along, then," she said. And so the 
three walked across the glade into the shade of the 
pines ; and there she sat down while they stood con- 
fronting her. There was a sort of judicial air about 
her now, and the two men relapsed into their 
original embarrassment. 

"Now," she said to Major Maurice, "you may 
give me your blackberries ; ' ' and she made a cup of 
her hands to take them. But as he stretched out to 
give them to her she started. He had put on his 
coat; but the blood had come freely from the 
scratch made by Laurence's blade, and had soaked 
through. 

Instantly, however, she recovered her com- 
posure. 

" You have hurt yourself somehow," she said. 
" Look, you're bleeding." 

Maurice was dumbfoundered. Still, he decided 
to keep up the comedy. 

"Really!" he said, "how annoying! I must 
have scratched myself with the brambles." 

"They must be very fierce brambles here," she 
said sceptically. "Take off your coat and let me 
see. If it bleeds like that, it should be tied up. 
Shouldn't it?" she said, appealing to Laurence. 

"Certainly," he assented, rather awkwardly. 
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Maurice protested. ''It's nothing," he said, 
'Met it be." 

"When I offer to tie up people's arms, I expect 
people to be grateful," said the lady. 

"Oh, I'm grateful," said Maurice. 

"Very well, then, take off your coat." 

He resigned himself, took it off, and rolled up his 
sleeve. He had very little thought of the duel now. 
If this was not an introduction, what should be? 

She looked at the cut. " Where's your handker- 
chief?" she asked. 

"I have none," he answered unblushingly ; 

" but perhaps you wouldn't mind " 

"'Well I " she said. "And you won't even 
let me see you fence I " 

He was silenced. 

She took out her handkerchief and tied it round 
his arm. "There," she said. Then she sat down 
again, with an air now unmistakeably judicial. 

"I think," she said, "the button must have 
slipped off one of your foils." 

"Possibly," said Maurice, with a smile. 

"Will you bring them here and let me look at 
them?" 

Both men moved uneasily on their feet. 

" This is all nonsense," she continued, with 
growing severity. "I see you've been fighting 
a duel. I'm so sorry I came in at the wrong 
time. But listen. You've both been very nice 
to me, and I couldn't think of wasting all these 
lovely blackberries. Won't you let me stay till I 
have eaten them?'* 
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"Certainly. Don't go," said both men, one 
would almost have thought with enthusiasm. 

"Then," she said, "if I stay, won't you be 
really nice? I do love duels. I've always wanted 
more than anything to have a duel fought about 
me. Won't you tell me all about this duel ? Who 
is she?" 

She said it so appealingly, so persuasively, with 
such a provoking glance, that the men were sur- 
prised into laughter. 

*' That's so like a woman," Laurence said. 

"What?" she asked indignantly. 

"To think that there's only one thing in the 
world to quarrel about." 

" Well, and so there is," she replied. " Ckerchez 
la femme. All the duels that I ever heard of were 
about women." 

"You're wrong," said Laurence, whose face had 
begun to grow black again. 

" Prove it then — either of you." 

"I will if you like," said Laurence grimly. 

"Oh, do," she said. "Tell me the story. I'm 
so interested." 

"Wait a bit," said Maurice. "Hadn't we 
better make the characters known. Let me intro- 
duce to you '* 

"No, no," she said quickly. "Don't let us 
have any names. It's so much more amusing not 
to have names. I am I, you are you, and he is 
he; or" — turning to Laurence — "you are you, and 
he is he; that is quite enough. Now tell me the 
story." 
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The men looked at each other. 

" Better ask him/' said Maurice. •' Narrative is 
more in his line." 

Laurence flushed a little. He was still on the 
look-out for slights, and his blood boiled at the 
recollection of his wrongs, which he had half for- 
gotten. 

•'It's soon told," he said. "There's a fencing 
club in London." 

"In Little Titmarsh Street," put in Maurice, 
watching her keenly; but she made no sign. 

" Last Sunday I met this gentleman there for the 
first time. He insulted me, for no reason ; I gave 
him what I thought was sufiicient provocation in 
return, since he claimed to have fought duels. He 
proposed to have me expelled from the club. Then 
I put the case a little plainer, and he changed his 
mind . So we came here . ' ' 

Laurence finished with an air of dignified reserve. 
But she did not seem properly impressed. 

"It doesn't seem very clear," she said. "But 
I haven't nearly finished my blackberries." She 
put another into her mouth. "Can you make me 
understand?" she asked, turning to Maurice. 
" Why were you rude to him, to begin with ? " 

"The truth is," he said, "I was in a very bad 
temper on Sunday afternoon. I had just missed 
meeting some one I was particularly anxious to 
see." And he looked at her emphatically. 

"How trying I" she said, with bland uncon- 
sciousness. " What was he ? " 

" It was a lady," said Maurice. 
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"What did I say?" she said, beating on the 
tree-trunk with her hands in glee. " Ckerches la 
femme. Oh, I've spilt my blackberries. Never 
mind.'* 

"You're quite wrong," said Laurence. "At 
least I never heard of her," 

"Yes," said Maurice, "I was annoyed, that's 
all. It wasn't about a woman we quarrelled. Some- 
body introduced me to this gentleman when I was 
out of temper, and I certainly was rude. But he 
was very much ruder. I made a simple statement, 
and he said it wasn't true. Then he wanted me to 
fight and said I was afraid to. So I had to fight." 

"Yes," she said solemnly, picking another berry 
off the bunch. " Of course you had to. But now, 
tell me, isn't it usual to have people called 
seconds?'* 

"It is," said Laurence, "but that wasn't my 
choice." 

"Why didn't you have seconds, then?" ishe 
asked Maurice. 

" Well," he said, " I had a particular reason for 
coming out to Normandy by myself, and I didn't 
want to bring people along. Besides, this gentle- 
man made me very angry at the moment, and when 
you're angry, European duels are silly things." 

" I see," she said. " But suppose now that you 
had been killed. What about the business that 
you came over for? " 

"That would have settled it," he said, "and 
nobody would have been any the worse." 

"Are you sure?" she said. "Well, you know 
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best. But how about th^ person who wasn't 
killed. Wouldn't it have been very awkward for 
him in England?" 

"There's very pleasant society in Callao and 
other towns in South America," said Maurice. 

**And they ask no questions in the French 
Foreign Legion," added Laurence. 

•'Dear me," she said, **how seriously you take 
yourselves; you seem to have thought of every- 
thing." 

Laurence laughed a little bitterly. "Oh I we 
thought of everything," he said. " We had labels 
in our pockets to say we were properly killed." 

"Oh," she said, "do show me them. What a 
perfectly lovely idea I " 

"Well,' 'said Maurice, rather angrily, "this 
gentleman was rather concerned by the absence of 
seconds; he said it would damage his reputation. 
I said that if a man was found shot, that might 
make talk, but if he was found with a foil in his 
hand, and a hole through him, that proved there 
had been a duel. But I'm a business man, and I 

suggested this arrangement to meet all contingen- 

* II 
cies. 

"Show me the label," she said to Laurence. 

He drew a paper from his pocket and read : 
"This is to certify that thie duel which took place 
here was fought without seconds by the full consent 
of both parties. Signed by me " 

" Never mind the signature," she said. " ' This 
is to certify.' How businesslike I " And her 
laughter rang through the pine wood. 
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"I don't see what there's to laugh at in that," 
said Maurice. " Of course I know the whole affair 
is rather absurd. But business is business." 

" Oh, of course," she said, with a faint inflection 

of mockery. "There is just one thing I want to 

know. You gave the first provocation," she said, 

- pointing to Maurice. " You agree on that. What 

was it? Tell me," she asked, looking at Laurence. 

Laurence coloured deep. Not for the world could 
he have brought himself to repeat the detested 
words. 

"This gentleman was pleased to object to the 
way I wore my hair." 

" Oh, but that is ridiculous," she said. " What 
did he say?"' 

"Ask himself," said Laurence angrily. "It 
isn't my habit to repeat the ill-bred things that 
people may choose to say." 

The boyish dignity sent the laughter from her 
lips back into the depth of her eyes. 

"Was it fit to repeat?" she said very gravely, 
turning to Maurice. "I could not imagine your 
saying anything really horrid." 

"I'm afraid," said Maurice, "I said he was a 
long-haired bounder. But I didn't say it to him." 

" It was said for me to hear," the boy flashed out. 

But she interrupted. 

" Anyhow, it was a very stupid thing to say. I 
don't wonder you quarrelled. Do you often say 
that sort of thing ? " she asked, turning to Maurice. 

"I told you," be said," I was annoyed about 
something else." 
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"Dear me/' she said, **dear me. What odd 
things men are.** 

She looked at them with the laughter now open 
in her eyes, and they were like schoolboys before 
her. 

**Take oflF your caps, both of you," sHe said, 
with an imperious gesture. 

They meekly uncovered, and stood before her — 
two as handsome men in their different ways as any 
woman need wish to look at. She scrutinised them 
for a moment with level eyes. 

"You certainly do not wear your hair the same 
way," she pronounced. "If you wore yours the 
same way as he wears his,*' she said to Maurice, 
" you would be ridiculous " — Laurence's face 
brightened perceptibly ; Maurice's twitched a little. 
No man likes a woman to contemplate him as even 
possibly ridiculous — "But as it is," she went on, 
iembracing them both in a smile of approbation, " I 
think you both look very nice. You may put on 
your caps again," she continued. They bowed 
and did as they were bid, not finding any appro- 
priate comment. 

" There ! " she said majestically, shaking out her 
dress, "I have finished my blackberries and you 
have told me your istory. That is really the whole 
story?" 

"The whole,** said Laurence. 

" Every word of it,*' said Maurice. 

"Well,*' she said rising, "now I will tell you 
what I think of it. You were touchy and quarrel- 
some,'* she said, pointing to Laurence, "that was 

p 
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stupid of you. But he was rude to you because you 
didn't cut your hair the way he liked. The whole 
thing is a quarrel about haircutting. There, it's 
the silliest duel I ever heard of in my life." 

She looked sternly at them, and they looked 
sheepish before her. 

"There isn't a petticoat in it from beginning to 
end. I call it selfish. Think of the hundreds of 
poor girls pining to have duels fought about them, 
and you quarrel over haircutting. Good-bye, 
gentlemen, I take no more interest in you. You 
have spoilt my illusion. Go back to your duel." 
The men looked at her and at each other. 

" Won't you tell us your name ? " said Laurence 
impulsively. 

" Why should I ? " she said. " I'm not a real 
person at all I'm only "^ — she paused for a word — 
•*an interruption. I'm so sorry I interrupted. 
You may see me to my bicycle, though. Yes, I 
will take that branch with the blackberries on it," 
as Maurice handed it to her. "It is pretty, isn't 
it? And so are my crocuses." 

They accompanied her to the entrance of the 
glade. She picked up the machine from where it 
lay on the ground, wheeled it out to the track, 
jumped on, and waved her hand. 

"Au revoir," she cried mockingly, as she 
vanished through the pine stems in a flash of blue 
skirt and red hair. 

"Who on earth is she?" Laurence broke out. 
Then he suddenly recollected the situation and 
paused awkwardly. Maurice looked at him with a 
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quiet amused smile, the air of a man who is in 
charity with all mankind. He knew who she was, 
he had her address, and after this he needed no 
introduction. 

"Look here,*' he said, 'Tm wholly at your 
service. But don't you think there is a great deal 
of sense in that lady's nonsense — whoever she is. 
I was certainly very rude, and whatever happens 
I apologise frankly. I'll apologise in the club 
when we meet again there. Nobody except that 
lady knows about this business, and even if it were 
known, I don't think either of us need be afraid 
of anyone saying that we funked. But I gave the 
provocation, and if you don't accept my apology 
there's nothing for it but to go on." 

He paused for a moment. "Will you shake 
hands?" he said. 

Laurence grasped the hand held out to him. 
'• It's I who should apologise. And I do. iYou 
can't think what a fool I felt when that woman was 
talking." 

" So did I for the matter of that," said Maurice. 

" I wonder if one will run up against her again 
anywhere." 

"The world's a small place," said Maurice re- 
flectively. "What are you going to do now?" 

Laurence laughed. " I haven't thought it out 
much. You see I had made up my mind I was 
going to kill you. I know better now. On the 
whole, I think I shall go and stop a few days at the 
Maison Ardente— a little hotel just near here, 
where I used to stay." He hesitated for a moment, 
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with a boy's bashfulness before the older man. 
'* Will you come and dine with me there?" 

Maurice looked at his watch. "Thanks, I must 
get back to Dieppe to-night. But I think there's 
time. I will certainly." 

The two men went back across the grass and 
gathered up their coats and foils, chatting like old 
friends; then together they stepped out of the 
sward into the brush and were lost to sight down 
the path, looking just like any other pair of civi- 
lised tourists. 

Less civilised individuals might have noted, 
about two hundred yards down the path, the track 
of a bicycle which turned off to the left through the 
trees and led toward some cover at the east end of 
the glade. Two minutes after they were gone 
there was a rustle in these bushes ; they parted, and 
a young lady came out, in a white hat and blue 
skirt. She had conspicuously red hair. 

She ran out into the middle of the sward, 
laughed, clapped her hands, and then suddenly 
broke out into a wild war dance of exultation. 

•*I knew they would, I knew they would," she 
cried, suddenly breaking off. Then for an instant 
she grew a little graver. 

"I wonder what Alan would say, though." 
She paused. Then she broke into laughter again. 
"Never mind. It's only till the day after to- 
morrow. And I did not tell them where I was stay- 
mg." 
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ni. 

There was a masked ball at the Casino that August 
night ; and among the miscellaneous crowd trooping 
through the gates and across the square — among 
the Frenchmen in neat black coats and baggy 
neckties, and English tourists trampling foreign 
opinion under foot in checks and knickerbockers — 
were a number of men in evening dress, some wear- 
ing dominoes, some carrying them, and a number 
of ladies, all closely masked. 

Among the men were the duellists of that after- 
noon. 

**We'd better put these things on," said 
Laurence, slipping on his cowl. "I've been at a 
good many carnivals, and it's always more amus- 
ing to know than to be known." 

** I hate all this tomfoolery," answered Maurice. 

** I was brought up to it, you see. There seem 
to be a lot of people. It's odds if we shall recog- 
nise her." 

"Your waiter chap at the hotel was quite clear 
about her coming ? '* 

"Oh, yes," said Laurence. "While she was 
having dijeuner at the Maison Ardente she in- 
quired about the trains. She was to bicycle to a 
station a few miles from where she saw us, and get 
here by rail in time for dinner." 

"Hallo, Frank I" said a man passing. 
"Who'd have thought of seeing you? Are you 
going to caper, or are you coming to break the 
bank with a two-louis maximum? " 
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H was Sir Gilbert Baynes. Maurice shook hands 
with the newcomer. 

" I'm a looker-on," he said. " How did you get 
here, Gilbert? You know Laurence, don't you?" 

Laurence bowed. 

"I'm going on," he said; "that's rather a nice 
waltz they're playing. It's agreed, then," he said, 
turning to Maurice, " if either of us makes the dis- 
covery, he presents the other ? " 

"That's it," said Maurice. 

"What's the meaning of this?" said Baynes. 
" Are you and Laurence hunting in couples now ? " 

"It's not my choice," said Maurice. "But 
come in. I'll tell you about it." 

They walked straight into the entrance hall, 
where the tables are. In the middle, the little 
horses were racing round as usual, and the croupiers 
impassive at their work ; but the tables were oddly 
changed in aspect, for at least half of the players 
and of the group behind them were masked. 
Maurice put on his black domino. Sir Gilbert his 
scarlet one. 

"Miss Yelverton is to be here to-night,'* said 
Maurice. " Now, would you say the tables or the 
ballroom was the place to find her ? " 

"Stay and have a look here first," said his 
friend. " We can go up to the gallery by-and-by — 
though how you are to spot her in this crowd passes 
me to say. But a good lot of them will be taking 
off their masks before the evening's over." 

Meanwhile Laurence was entering the ballroom. 
His spirits rose with the music, and his Italian 
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training made the masquerade native to his dis- 
position. 

"The thing is," he said to himself, "to let her 
know that she is being looked for." And in a 
moment he had his plan. Height and shape were 
all he had to go by ; the dominoes allowed not even 
a glimpse of the colour of hair. But height and 
shape instantly ruled out a good many exuberant 
French figures or squat Germans. Still, there were 
a deplorable number of women in the room of whom 
anyone might possibly be the object of his search. 
He began, however, lightheartedly, turning to a 
tall slender person in a pink domino. 

* * Are the blackberries ripe yet ? " he whispered 
into her ear with an air of mystery. 

" Parle frangais, beau masque," was the answer, 
in a high soprano. He was looking for a con- 
tralto. With a bow that expressed the deepest con- 
trition he withdrew, turned sharp on his heel, and 
to a scarlet frock standing by him he murmured : 

" Are the blackberries ripe? " 

"I do not understand," was the answer in a 
strong German accent. Again the same impres- 
sive bow, and he glided through the crowd, putting 
his question right and left, till people began to com- 
ment and laughing glances followed him, as he got 
answers, some mystified, some snappish, some shy, 
and some not shy. But at last the most frequent 
answer, ^^ Parle frangais, beau masque," came in a 
voice over which he hesitated. 

*' Un tour de valse?" he said, and the lady came, 
not unwilling. 
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Once round the room and five sentences ex- 
changed convinced him that he was wrong. 

"My pilgrimage is only beginning, made- 
moiselle," he said, leaving her where he first found 
her. "My heart bleeds for it, but we part." 

And with his deepest reverence he slipped away 
from her and made for a pillar under the gallery on 
the right-hand side of the room. 

" I must stop this for a litde," he reflected, " my 
ear is getting confused." And, leaning against the 
pillar, he fell to scrutinising the whirl of dancers 
for any suggestion of the movement of her he 
looked for. 

He was in a kind of eddy or backwater between 
the main stream of the dance and the slower current 
of couples who circulated under the gallery. As 
he watched someone touched him on the shoulder. 

"Are the blackberries ripe?" asked a contralto 
voice, thrilling with laughter. 

He turned instantly. 

" You have the answer yourself, since you ask the 
question." 

She laughed a ringing laugh, throwing herself a 
little back as she stood. 

"No," she said, "how should I? I only want 
to know why you are mystifying all the world. Is 
it a riddle?" 

Two men in the gallery opposite were watching 
the dance, one in a red mask, one in a black. The 
black domino had been following Laurence with his 
eyes, and when the lady laughed, his gaze became 
riveted on the pair. 

"Look," he said. "Do you see Laurence?" 
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Laurence, meanwhile, was unconscious of obser- 
vation. 

'•Everything is a riddle/* he was saying, **till 
you find the answer. I have found mine." 

** Have you been looking for it long ? " 

** Since I came here," he answered. 

••I don't call that long." 

"You are right," he answered. "It seemed 
long because I had found the answer and then lost 
it for a minute. All the world's a puzzle. There 
is something missing and you can't fit it together, 
until one day a face comes, and everything gets its 
real meaning." 

" A face " she said. " How sad I " 

"Why?" 

"I thought you were going to say nice things 
about me. I have no face. I am only a mask." 

" You were not always a mask," he replied. 

"Were not? Why, were not?" she said. 
" Where have we met, then ? " 

" Why do you pretend not to be what you are ? " 
he said. " You will never be anything better." 

"I hope not," she said, with her laugh again. 
"Wouldn't it be awful to be getting better? But 
why do you pretend to be what you are not ? You 
speak English ; but you don't walk like an Eng- 
lishman, or talk like an Englishman, or think like 

an Englishman. I don't believe you would " 

she stopped. 

" Would what ? " he urged. 

" Never mind," she said. 

" How am I to know, then ? " he said. " But I 
want badly to find out. Why should we not wander 
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out into the promenade and look at the sea under 
the moonlight?" 

"No," she said, "here is a seat. Let us sit 
down here and talk — of blackberries." 

They took a sofa near the pillar ; it just held two 
people. 

"Why blackberries?" he questioned. 

"As if you did not know," she said. 

"Certainly I know that blackberries are ripe," 
he answered. " I went picking them to-day." 

As they sat down, the masks in the gallery 
moved. 

Maurice turned round to his friend. He was 
growing uneasy. Decidedly, he thought, 
Laurence and the lady in the pink domino were 
getting on too well. That was not what he had 
come from London for. 

" Gilbert, change masks, will you ? " he said. 

' ' Why ? ' ' said Baynes. 

" A fad of mine, it can*t do you any harm." 

And Major Maurice, wearing the red domino, 
made his way into the ballroom. 

" I know you went to pick blackberries," 
Laurence was saying. 

"Do you?" she said. "What a wise person 
you are ! But you don't know the queer adventure 
I had. Oh, the very queerest kind of adventure. 
I was bicycling down a track through some pine 
woods, and I came in sight of a green place among 
the trees. Then I saw two people — two men — 
who seemed to be fighting a duel with swords. 
What should I have done ? What was the proper 
thing? Should I have shrieked? Of course I 
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ought to have called the police, but you see there 
were no police to call." 

*' Why will you keep up this pretence ? *' he said. 
"What you did was beautiful and brave. It was 
not prudish nor proper." 

"You are trying to mystify me still," she said. 
*• How should you know what I did? " 

"How?" he said impetuously, "how? why? 
Why should I be looking for you here to-night? 
Why was I wretched till I found the answer to my 
riddle ? Let us have an end of this." 

And he threw back his cowl for a moment. 

Instantly she darted away from him, shrinking 
to her end of the sofa. 

" You — ^you ? Is it you ? Oh," she said, with a 
tragic inflection, " I thought it was you who would 
be killed — What happened after I went away?" 

" Answer me first," he said. " Would you have 
cared? It didn't seem to matter to you when you 
went away." 

"Why, what could I do? You wouldn't have 
wished me to beg him to spare you. I saw it had 
to go on. After you had come from London and 
made all those plans, and written papers about the 
way the duel was fought, you couldn't stop. You 
would have been afraid of the ridicule." 

Laurence moved a little uneasily. But she went 
on quickly : 

"Yes, I was sure it would be you. He looked 
so big, so formidable, so strong." 

"A duel isn't a prize-fight," said Laurence, 
touchily. 

" Ah I " she said with a sudden movement, turn- 
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ing to face him. "And is It really true? Do you 
know — I am a little — afraid. I thought you were 
just a nice boy, and now — you've killed a man." 

"Why," said Laurence, tempted to play with 
the idea, "would that make a difference ? " 

"Of course," she said, "you were only a boy, 
and I could laugh at you. But now — I'm afraid." 

"You needn't be," said Laurence a little awk- 
wardly, "there's no one killed." He hesitated a 

little. "The fact is " he began. But she cut 

him short. 

"Then he's not killed? Oh, I'm so glad— 
because now, you see " — and there was a little drop 
in her voice — " now I can be quite glad." 

"And you would have been sorry if I had been 
killed?" he asked. 

"Sorry I" she said, with meaning emphasis. 
Then quick as a flash she changed her tone : "Yes, 
I'm very glad you're here." 

"Then why don't you come and walk about In 
the moonlight?" 

" Because," she said, " you're such a dangerous 
person — I'm a little afraid still." 

"But I haven't told you what happened." 

"Oh, yes, you have. Don't let us talk about 
such dreadful things." 

"But I must tell you," he persisted. 

"No, no, no, no," she retorted, "don't. I for- 
bid you to talk of it. Listen to the music. Why 
aren't we dancing?" 

"Very well," he said, and they glided off to- 
gether. 
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"Don't talk/' she said, "I hate to talk when I 
am really happy dancing." 

She was as light as a feather in his arms, and 
they danced both of them, undoubtedly, as if they 
were happy dancing. The red domino watched 
them from under the gallery with very set eyes. 
Then the music stopped. ''I must go now," she 
said. 

**But," he pleaded, "you won't go away like 
this. You will let me see you again. Let me 
come and see you. I don't even know your name. 
Where are you staying?" 

" No," she said, "I'm not going to have a name. 
I am going to be just the lady who came out of the 
forest." 

" Ah I " he said, " but the Dryads are friends of 
the mermaids, you know. Out along under the 
cliffs there, towards Neuville, they come and walk 
together." 

He could only see the laughing eyes that looked 
out through her domino. 

"About ten o'clock to-morrow," he said, "it 
will be low tide. Nobody comes then there except 
the forest ladies. Do you think if I went there I 
might meet a Dryad ? ' ' 

"H'ml" she said — a, little doubtful mocking 
sound ; and she put her head a little on one side 
like a parrot. 

" How can I tell ? " she went on. " But you can 
always go and see." 

The red domino had drawn close to them now, 
close up behmd where they stood. He seemed to 
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waver in inclination ; and twice approached almost 
within earshot, but drew back again. 

" I must go now. I leave you to your Dryads," 
she said. 

The red domino walked up close in front of the 
pair. 

"At ten o'clock, on the shore," said Laurence. 

"Qui vivra verra," she laughed. At the same 
moment the red domino touched Laurence on the 
shoulder. 

" Introduce me," he said, taking off his mask. 

The lady gave a start, genuine enough this time. 

"Why," she gasped, "you've changed your 
domino." 

Laurence felt as if he bad been struck by a 
bullet. It is extraordinary how quick the mind is 
in summing up the total of its own humiliations. 

" I presume," he said bitterly, " that this comedy 
was arranged between you." 

"What comedy?" said Maurice. "I don't un- 
derstand a word of this." 

Laurence was by far too angry to see what pit- 
falls he was running into. 

" This trick that has been played on me. Her 
pretence that she did not know what had happened 
this afternoon." 

"Oh, come,'* she said, "this is too much. 
Who tried to play upon my tenderest feelings? 
Tell me that." 

"I wish," said Maurice, "that you would both 
take off those foolish masks and let me know what 
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you are talking about. What is this about a 
trick? I haven't spoken a word to this lady ex- 
cept in your hearing. How should I have arranged 
any trick,?" 

*• What I " said Laurence. '• How did she know 
that you had changed your domino ? " 

"Ah," she said. **I know everything, of 
course." 

" I dare say," said Laurence. ** And your start. 
It was admirable. I congratulate you." 

" Well," she said, ** it was natural to be startled, 
wasn't it?" 

••Why?" said Maurice. 

** Why, if you supposed that a person was dead, 
and suddenly the ghost of that person looked out at 
you from under a red mask, you'd be surprised — 
wouldn't you?" 

•*You supposed nothing of the ^ort," said 
Laurence angrily, and the angry words were oddly 
incongruous with the blank face of his cowl. 
Maurice's uncovered face had scarcely any more 
expression than Laurence's mask, but an ugly light 
came into his eyes. 

•*I don't quite understand," he said, turning to 
Laurence. "You say I played a trick on you. 
Will you explain ? " 

She saw at once that she had been playing with 
edged tools. 

"No," she said, "I'll explain. It's really a 
lovely story. And it is really I that am the in- 
jured person. Go away," she said to Laurence, 
"and I'll tell the story." 
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"I've no doubt you will," he said, "and a very 
amusing story it will be. But I'm going to ex- 
plain. You see," he said, turning to Maurice, " I 
was talking to this lady ; we recognised each other. 
She pretended to believe that the duel had gone on 
after she went away this afternoon, and I — ^well, 
she made a fool of me, that's all about it." 

"You mean," said Maurice, "that you pre- 
tended I had been killed, as she says." 

Laurence flushed deep behind his mask. " No," 
he said, " not exactly, but I didn't explain at once. 
I was going on to explain when you came up." 

"So I gathered," said Maurice, sardonically. 

She struck in rather nervously with a forced 
gaiety : 

" You have the stupidest way of telling a story 
that I ever heard. Anyone would think it was the 
dullest kind of a muddle, to hear you. And it 
really was pure comedy." 

"Admirable comedy," said Laurence, bitterly. 

"Yes, admirable comedy. I pretended not to 
know, he pretended not to know that I was pre- 
tending, and so he pretended to pretend that you 
had been killed, and I pretended to be very deeply 
grieved." 

"Then you both pretended to dance," said 
Maurice, "and then you were just pretending that 
you were going away." 

"No," she said, "that was real. The people I 
came with will wonder why I stand here all evening 
talking to a couple of masks instead of dancing. 
Do you know," she said to Maurice, sweetly, "if 
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you were very good I might give you a dance after 
supper?** 

'• You*re very kind," said Maurice. "I wish I 
danced, but I don't. We mustn't keep you 



now.** 



"You understand?" 

••Perfectly," he said. 

** And if you like to come and call to-morrow — 
do you know where to find me?" 

••I do," he said, *'! won't fail." 

She looked again closely at him and at Laurence, 
who was twisting the ropes of his cowl hard in his 
hands. 

••i4 demain, messieurs/' she said, with a little 
nod, and glided away to the other side of the 
ball-room. She was lost in the crowd. Maurice 
bowed. Laurence remained stiff, Maurice turned 
to him. His tone cut like a knife, but he was per- 
fectly composed. 

** I don*t think I need any more explanation,*' 
he said. 

"If you did,** said Laurence, savagely, "I 
should refuse it to a person who descends to change 
his costume in order to spy upon me." 

"As a matter of fact,** said Maurice, in the 
same icy voice, "I had some thoughts of doing 
so, but I did not. I merely came up in time to hear 
wh^t anybody else might have heard — the assig- 
nation you made with that lady. But on the point 
of honour, you know, I don't think you are in a 
position to throw stones. You had the imperti- 
nence,** he said, his suppressed rage breaking 
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into words, **you had the impertinence to pretend 
that you had killed me." 

You know perfectly well,*' said Laurence, 

that I was tricked; the whole comedy was ar- 
ranged between you. She cut me short every time 
I attempted to explain. But if you think that I 
will submit to be played with like this, you are 
greatly mistaken.'' 

"The mistake was made yesterday afternoon," 
said Maurice abruptly. 

" The sooner we put it right the better," retorted 
Laurence. "When or where you choose." 

"I have a liking for that place of yours," said 
Maurice, resuming his tone of irony. " It has a 
dramatic fitness, as you would probably say. 
Besides, you see, I was killed there myself and it 
did me no great harm. You ought to try if you 
will be as lucky." 

"This is unmannerly talk," said Laurence, with 
an attempt at dignity to conceal the wincing of his 
whole nature under the ridicule. " If you want to 
go there, a train leaves at midnight. We can be 
on the ground at daybreak, and there will be no 
interruptions then at all events. We shall see then 
if you are justified in your bragging." 

" Don't talk so loud," said Maurice, for 
Laurence was raising his voice, and people turned 
to look in the crowded room. " Very well, then. 
Your local knowledge is useful. I shall miss it. 
We had better go at oncei." 

And with an unruffled countenance he led the 
way out of the ballroom. 
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IV. 

Dawn was cold in the sky when the two men came 
up the track through the brown pine needles. A 
red sun was rising, the pine trunks were black on 
their right and red as blood to their left. Angry 
men they were and angry they looked — not a word 
was said between them. They turned from the 
track into the glade; the grass, heavy with dew, 
smelt fresh of the morning. The slender over- 
weighted pine swayed out into the clearing like an 
anxious spectator straining into the arena; every- 
thing else was dead still about them, till a jay, 
scared by their coming, flew off shrieking elvishly 
through the forest. 

" The light is not so good," said Maurice, break- 
ing the silence; "but it will do. We shall face 
north and south." 

Laurence simply nodded. He was overtired, 
overstrung, and did not trust himself to speak. He 
had been fooled openly, and in his heart he knew 
that there was no chance for him in this fight. All 
he could do was to put a brave face on it, but it 
seemed ignominious to be killed because a woman 
had made a fool of him. 

They stripped to their shirts — ^for there had been 
time for them to change back into clothes that 
would excite no notice — ^and faced each other. 

"One word," said Maurice. "When we came 
here before I had no intention of hurting you more 
than was needful. Now you're in my way, and if 
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I can I am going to kill you. Have you any com- 
mands?** 

"You need not be insolent,'* said Laurence. 

" I will keep your engagement for you on the 
beach,** said Maurice, with savage emphasis. 

"You are very welcome,'* said Laurence, with a 
bitter laugh. "On guard,'* and they crossed 
swords. 

"It was Maurice now who pressed the attack. 
Laurence, quick and lithe as an acrobat, feinted and 
evaded. Once, when the elder man*s feet slipped on 
the wet grass, he touched him on the shoulder ; but 
the stronger and more experienced fencer pressed 
him steadily and remorselessly, never over-reach- 
ing, never seeming to tire. Laurence*s breath came 
quicker and shorter, the strain in his face was more 
jntense as the blades crossed and jarred and 
flickered; the point of steel was for ever threaten- 
ing; nearer and nearer thrust upon thrust came, 
each harder to parry than the last, and the ripostes 
grew fainter and fainter. It was a matter of 
minutes — of seconds perhaps. 

Suddenly a voice came across the rattle of the 
blades : 

"Stop!** 

The men heard it, and Maurice pressed on 
more fiercely ; his lunges came quicker and closer ; 
but the young man, rallying desperately, answered 
him with a new energy. 

A woman came across the glade, running 
swiftly — a strange figure; she held up the skirt 
of a white ball dress that tripped and hampered her 
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as she ran, a red shawl was thrown about her shoul- 
ders and over her head, her hair was wild about her 
forehead, and her face was deadly white. As she 
came nearer she cried out again : "Stop I " But 
the men went on. Running faster and faster, she 
caught her foot in her dress and fell, not twenty 
yards from them, with a little cry of pain. 

Maurice dropped his point and turned to her. 

''Stop," she said, struggling to her knees; then, 
with a sudden assumption of imperiousness, "I 
order you to stop." 

She came towards them, walking with difficulty. 
The men stood with their points lowered — Laurence 
visibly collapsed, breathing too hard to speak; 
Maurice white enough and breathing fast, too, but 
collected and stern as death. 

"You must go away," he said, "there has been 
too much interference." 

"Nonsense," she said, still panting with her 
run. "You must stop. I can't let you go on. 
You're fighting about nothing." 

"We are the judges of that," he retorted. 
" You must go away at once." 

"But I can't" she said, with a plaintive laugh, 
" I have hurt my foot." 

* * Then you must stay here, and one of us will 
come back to you." She winced as if he had 
struck her. "You must see for yourself," he 
went on, "that the thing must be ended. There's 
one too many of us." 

"The foot is another piece of comedy," said 
Laurence bitterly, between the gasps of his breath. 
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"It isn't, really," she said. "Look here, I 
can't let you go on. It's all my fault." 

"You should have thought of that before," re- 
torted Laurence. Then he said to Maurice : " Let 
her sit down. It will be as good as a play for 
her. She has a taste for comedy." 

She looked at him disdainfully from the height 
of her displeasure. She was not used to be spoken 
of so cavalierly in the third person. 

"You are a foolish boy. This is a serious 
matter. I must speak to Major Maurice. Go 
away, and let me talk to him." 

" I shall do nothing of the kind," said Laurence, 
obstinately. 

"Then," she said, turning to Major Maurice, 
' ' will you give me your arm as far as to that tree ? ' ' 

He bowed and offered it. She limped a little, 
but by this time she had regained her colour, was 
perhaps a little flushed, but evidently mistress of 
her own resources. 

"I did really hurt myself, you know," she 
began. 

"Nothing bad, I think," he answered rather 
grimly. 

"Nothing worse than the scratch on your 
shoulder," she said. " Am I to tie that up, too? " 

"If you stay," he said savagely, "I can pro- 
mise you as much of that sort of thing as you will 
like. Here's your tree. Will you wait here? " 

"No, no; don't go," she said, and there were 
tears in her voice. "Look here, Major Maurice 

"So you know ray name?" he interrupted. 
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"Of course I do. Do you suppose an actri^ss 
doesn't know people who send her nice bouquets 
and sit in the front of the stalls every day ? But 
I can't let you kill that boy. He's a poet. His 
life is too good to be thrown away for my folly." 
I take no stock in poetry," he answered. 

Besides, your young poet is very well able to 
take care of himself." 

*'Not against Major Maurice," she said; ''and 

if I hadn't come up and interrupted " She 

paused. 

"It would have been over by this time. Now 
it's to do over again. And I'll tell you what. Miss 
Yelverton, it's going to be done." 

" Nonsense," she said. " I tell you it is all non- 
sense from beginning to end. You aren't a boy 
to quarrel about nothing." 

He looked at her sharply. " Do you remember 
what you said yesterday? This isn't a silly duel. 
There's a woman in it." 

" A silly fool of a woman," she said. " But it 
is Mr. Laurence who has a right to be angry with 
me. Why should you want to punish me for play- 
ing a trick on him ? What good can it do you to 
kill Mr. Laurence?" 

•• When a man can't get a thing himself," he re- 
torted, "he does his best to prevent other people 
from getting it." 

She stared at him in frank amazement. 

" Well I " she said. " Well I You certainly 
are the silliest person I ever met. Do you suppose 
that I am in love with Mr. Laurence ? " 
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**I heard you give him a meeting/* he retorted, 
"'and how many times did I ask to be allowed to 
meet you?'* 

"If you had any sense," she said, **you would 
be greatly flattered." 

" I don't understand," he said. 

'* Never mind," she said with a laugh. ''But 
tell me candidly. Do you suppose that if I were in 
love with a man I would play such a trick on him 
as I played on that boy yesterday?" 

"I believe," he answered, biting the end of his 
moustache, "that you would make a fool of the 
Archangel Gabriel if you got a chance." 

"Well, I'm not in love with the Archangel 
Gabriel, am I?" 

He looked at her closely as she sat there in her 
bedraggled ball-dress, with eyes that had begun to 
dance again. Her hair was laughing at him, too, 
from about her ears and temples, where it strayed 
from under the red shawl. 

"That's right," she said, "you're getting sen- 
sible. Are you convinced now that I'm not break- 
ing my heart for Mr. Laurence ? " 

"You didn't come here for my sake," he re- 
torted. 

" I came here for my own sake, and because I 
didn't want dreadful things to happen. You won't 
let them?" she asked pleadingly. 

"You want me to stop the duel?" he asked 
with meaning. 

"Of course." 

"Very well," he said, "I will, if you convince 
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me that you're not in love with Laurence. You 
know,'* looking at her intently, **how you can do 
that." 

Her countenance fell a little. Then she laughed. 

"Oh, dear!" she said ruefully; "I suppose I 
must explain. Very well, then, I will explain to 
both of you. Mr. Laurence," she cried, raising 
her voice. " Mr. Laurence, will you come here?" 

During this conversation Laurence had been left 
to his own reflections. He was as brave as need 
be ; but Maurice's sword-point had been very near 
his heart, and his nerves had been strung up to the 
very highest pitch; the sudden recoil into a 
momentary safety had affected him strangely 
with a thrill of intoxication. He had been face 
to face with death, and now life came knock- 
ing at the door; and he was decidedly in love 
with the face of life more than the face of 
death. Still, the indignity rankled. But for all 
his endeavour he could not desire that the duel 
should go on ; all his effort was to repress a hope 
that it might be stopped. Yet the lady's voice 
wakened his smarting vanity ; he made a shift to 
stand on his dignity, though the best he attained 
was to sulk. 

••Will you go and tell him to come here. Major 
Maurice?" she said, "tell him I want to apolo- 
gise." 

Maurice walked over to him. 

"Miss Yelverton wants you to come to her," 
he said, "she has something important to say to 
you. I think you'd better come." 
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Laurence didn't trust himself with words, but he 
came. 

**Mr. Laurence," she began, *'I want to apolo- 
gise to you. It was an awfully mean trick. You 
see I hid behind the bushes there," she pointed to 
the end of the glade, ^' and of course I saw you both 
go away." 

Did you, indeed?" said Maurice. 
Yes," she said. "I know I've been behaving 
disgracefully all the time. But wait till you hear. 
I never expected to see you again. Then at the 
ball I recognised Major Maurice when he came in 
before he put on his domino ; and then when some- 
one began asking people about blackberries in the 
ballroom, of course I knew who it was. So I 
thought I would try and draw you out a little," she 
said to Laurence **You know," she went on 
quickly, *• you were just as bad. You pretended to 
be in love with me. That was nonsense. Con- 
fess, now, it was nonsense." 

••You have a very odd way of apologising," 
said Laurence. He felt himself drawn irresistibly 
to laughter. It is very hard to be inflexible when 
you are getting what you know is a reprieve ; and 
the laughter in her eyes came into his veins with 
the exhilaration of release. 

••Of course," she said calmly, ••I don't mean 
to say that you wouldn't have fallen in love with 
me. But, you see, you didn't know anything 
about me. Major Maurice, now, has some excuse, 
for he saw me on the stage, and I really was a 
charming Julia. Was I not, Major Maurice?" 
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•'Oh!" said Laurence, **you are that Miss 
Yelverton?*' 

** Naturally," she said, "what an ignorant per- 
son you are I If you had not been so ignorant, all 
this would never have happened. Now I knew all 
about you. I knew your poems. I even had a 
photograph of you. That was how I recognised 
you." 

" Is this what you were going to prove?" asked 
Maurice. 

"Oh I" she said, "don't hurry me. I'm 
coming to it. Now, although you were not in love 
with me," she said to Laurence, " nor you either," 
she turned to Maurice, "of course, as I say, you 
might have been if you had had the chance. I 
know I'm quite a nice person. And what is more, 
I wouldn't have minded. I would have thought 
myself very fortunate if you," she said to Maurice, 
"had been in love with me; or if you" — and she 
bowed to Laurence — "had come to write me 
poems." Then she paused. " I would have liked 
it very much — if circumstances had been dififerent. 
But they weren't." 

"What do you mean?" said Maurice, rather 
angrily. 

" Don't be cross," she said appealingly, " you've 
been so nice to me, and I feel I owe you both a 
little explanation of my conduct. You see — there 
was someone else." 

Maurice's face grew downcast. 

"Indeed," he said, "and what does that ex- 
plain?" 
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"That's just the point. He's coming here." 

Maurice grew a little whiter. Laurence showed 
no undue depression. But neither of them said 
anything ; and she went on : 

"So, if I have been running wild a little, that 
was— oh, well, I had better tell you the whole 
story. You wouldn't know his name and he 
wouldn't know yours, but he's quite a famous per- 
son. He's a kind of professor — sl great authority 
on stars ; and he went away to the ends of the earth 
to see a silly eclipse. Well, before he went, 
Cornish asked me to act at the Doric. I was wild 
to. But the other person didn't want me to. He 
said I had a natural genius for getting into 
scrapes." 

"He has some sense," said Maurice, ruefully. 
"Well?" 

"Well, I promised and vowed that if I was let 
act I would live the life of a hermit. So I did, if 
a hermit has a maiden aunt. Of course I couldn't 
help people sending me bouquets — they sent me 
very nice bouquets. Major Maurice — and of course 
I couldn't answer the letters they wrote me. Only 
I was a little curious about some of the people, so I 
went one day to a fencing school where I thought I 
should see some of them. I was so disappointed; 
and then, you see, that was the beginning of sor- 



rows." 



"Go on," said Maurice. 

"Are you beginning to forgive me, Mr. 
Laurence?" she said, persuasively. 

' ' It seems to me you will want a good deal of 
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forgiveness before you are done," he answered, 
not inexorably. 

'* It was so dull being a hermit, you know. But 
the person I told you about was coming back quite 
soon, and I arranged to meet him at Dieppe. So 
I came over for a little quiet bicycling. You see, 
I was in very high spirits, and I had been very 
bored, and then — ^well, things always iseem to 
happen." 

•'Where you go," said Laurence, *'I expect 
they do." 

**It's very lucky for you," she retorted, "that 
they did. I came along through this wood, and 
suddenly I became a woman with a mission. Why 
should fate have picked me out for the business of 
stopping two men from killing each other? I 
didn't want to be picked out, but I had to do it, 
and I did it. Then, of course, after that," and she 
stopped, "perhaps I mixed things up again a bit. 
But it was really all a joke, only you kept making 
it serious. No, I'm really most awfully sorry that 
I have behaved so badly. But if you go and kill 
one another that won't do anyone good. The only 
thing that would be different is that, instead of 
being very happy to-morrow, I should be very 
miserable. You were both so nice to me yesterday. 
I'm sure you don't want me to be miserable when I 
want to be happy. It really wasn't my fault that 
you weren't in the fencing school on Sunday after- 
noon. Major Maurice." 

" Yes, it was. I was looking for your address in 
Dieppe." 
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"And you got it?** she asked quickly. 

**I did,** he said. 

•*It was a great shame,*' she retorted, *'I shall 
have to send away Pauline. But anyhow, it wasn't 
my fault that I happened to come by here yester- 
day; that was a sheer fluke.'* 

*'How did you get here to-day, may I ask?** 
asked Maurice, with a rueful smile. '* I thought 
we were quit of you. You weren*t in the train.'* 

"Ah, ha ! ** she cried, and she beat gleefully on 
her knees with her hands. " You thought you put 
me off yesterday in the ballroom. Do you think I 
don*t know when a man is angry — about some 
stupid joke?" 

"That doesn*t tell me how you knew we were 
coming here,** he said. 

" It was your own idea. Do you think you are 
the only person who can change dominoes? ** 

Maurice bit his lip. 

"You listened,** he said, rather angrily. 

" I had no silly scruples about eavesdropping. I 
came with a white domino, and I listened.** 

"Well, but,** said Laurence, "you weren*t in 
the train.** 

" Naturally,** she said. " I knew you would see 
me if I was. So I went back to the house where I 
was staying. They have got an automobile. I 
hunted out the micanicien ; he thought I was mad, 
but I told him I wasn*t, and so we started off. He 
knew the way to T6tes and I knew the way from 
T6tes, for I rode it yesterday. Heavens, what a 
drive it was I Away we went about forty miles 
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an hour, with the micanicien imploring me to put 
on the brake down hills and I imploring him to 
put more steam on the old thing. And, oh I it was 
so cold. You see,*' she said, with a laugh, ** I 
wasn't dressed for the part." 

"Where's the motor?" said Maurice. 

" I brought it along as far as it would come, but 
coming down this track it charged into a lot of 
bushes at a corner and I left it stuck there, and I 
ran — heavens, how I ran I If there was any grati- 
tude in you, you know what you would do?" she 
said suddenly. 

•* Gratitude I" said Maurice indignantly. 

" I thought this was an apology," said Laurence. 

*• What thankless brutes men are I " she retorted. 
** I drive forty miles an hour through the night in 
a ball-dress on a wild motor car to prevent two 
people making fools of themselves." 

••Who made fools of them?" said Laurence. 

*• And they have not the common gratitude to ask 
me if I am hungry I Oh I " she said, shivering, 
•• I'm so cold and so hungry and so wet. I hate 
this damp grass. Take me away." 

The two men looked at her and looked at each 
other, and burst into laughter. 

^^Solvuntur risu tabula ^*^ said Laurence. 

*• Don't talk strange tongues," she said. ** What 
does he mean. Major Maurice?" 

••I don't know," he said, "but I expect he's 
saying that you beat the devil." 

"Do I?" she said. "How odd I But when 
am I to get any breakfast ? I have nothing belong- 
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ing to me but a ball-dress and a motor stuck in a 
bush.'' 

"Come along," said Maurice, ''and we'll get 
the motor out of the bush." 

*' Well," she said, "but aren't you going to get 
me some breakfast?" 

"What do you think?" said Maurice, turning 
to Laurence. "There's the hotel handy." 

"Perhaps we'd better," said Laurence, with a 
laugh. 

"You must," she said, stamping her foot. 
" Oh, it hurts. I forgot my sprain." 

" Dare say it will mend when you get breakfast," 
said Maurice. 

" Maybe," she said, " but you must each give me 



an arm." 



So with great solemnity the three walked, she 
holding an arm of each, to the entrance of the 
glade. But before they left it she turned and 
looked back. 

The sun was well up in the sky now, and the dew 
on the grass shimmered and glittered in the cool 
radiance of the morning. Over its delicate grey 
film the footsteps could be traced, and a long trail, 
like the wake of a boat, showed where her skirt had 
swept it. 

"The dear place," she said, "doesn't it look 
sweet? Gentlemen," turning to them with an air 
of benign condescension, "you have been very 
nice to me. I won't forget it. Major Maurice, 
if ever I want a duel fought I will get you to fight 
it." 
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Dare say you'd keep me busy," he said. 

" Mr. Laurence, if lever you write a play, I will 
be the heroine." 

••Comedy or tragedy?" he asked. 

••Either," she said. ••Both." 

Suddenly she broke away from them and clapped 
her hands exultingly. 

••Oh! I'm so happy. I've had a duel fought 
about me after all." 



SPLENDIDE MENDAX 

"D'ye mind ould Nancy LaflFerty?" said Maria 
to me, as we were talking over the changes of ten 
years in that remote Donegal parish, ** Nancy, 
the ould woman with the wee donkey and creels, 
that used to bring fish to the door to sell. Did ye 
see her in Ramelton then? It's a wonder ye 
knowed her, for she's quarely failed. Ould John 
Lafiferty, that was her husband, was a fisherman some 
place down thonder by Dunfanaghy , and she used to 
take his fish round and sell them to all the quality 
as far as Letterkenny. But some time after yees 
all left the big house — I don't mind rightly when 
it was, but it would be seven or eight year ago— 
ould John died. The boys was all out in America, 
and she had just the one daughter at home — Mary 
Jane they called her. Well, when ould John died 
they were greatly straitened, and Mary Jane she be 
to go out to service. There was a lady near by 
that was willing to take her for nursemaid, but the 
boys wrote for her to come out to them to America, 
for she'd get grand wages. Nancy was for not 
letting her go, but Mary Jane she said she'd never 
be aisy in any place, with her own home only 
that wee piece off ; so Nancy be to let her go. It's 
a quare journey for a girl to be taking her lones, 
but there's them that does it every day now ; and 
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Mary Jane knew she was going to tKe boys, and 
they were doing well. 

" Nancy had the ass yet, and she used to gather 
dulse and mussels and cockles and the like of that, 
and you'd see her selling them every fair day. 
Well, one day she came up here, maybe a month 
after Mary Jane sailed, and she had a letter with 
her; for Nancy she could neither read nor write, 
but Mary Jane was a grand scholar; and Nancy 
was looking Johnny to answer the letter for her. 
She had always a great notion of Johnny since he 
was a wee boy, for them Ramelton fellows had no 
decency, and they would be stoning the donkey ; 
but Johnny had always a civil word for her, and 
many's the handful of dulse she gave him. So 
Johnny read the letter out to her and me — ^the 
priest it was read it for her first, but she couldn't 
trouble him to be writing — ^and Mary Jane said 
she was there safe, and living with Pat till she'd 
get a place, and she'd surely get one soon. So 
nothing would do Nancy but Johnny must sit down 
and write a letter to Mary Jane, for she was terrible 
taken up with thon girl. 

•' Well, that way she'd come onest a month, for 
Mary Jane she wrote regular on the first of every 
month; and very soon we heard the girl had a 
place, and every month she'd be sending money 
from herself and the boys. Mick w^doing no 
good, and drinking all he got, and Fc^v^^ ^^ 
scholar and couldn't write for himself, but he was 
quare and good to Mary Jane, and Nancy wanted 
for nothing. Well, you'd think the ould woman 
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might have got someone near hand to write for 
her; but nobody but Johnny would do her, and 
every month she'd come all the way from Dun- 
fanaghy round by here — it would mostly be 
the day afore the fair day in Ramelton she'd 
come — and you'd laugh to hear the things 
she'd make Johnny write. Pat died about a year 
after Mary Jane went out, and Nancy took on 
greatly about that ; but her whole talk was of Mary 
Jane. One morning she came up the bit of lane, 
and when I saw her coming I was wondering what 
could be the matter with her, for she was laughing 
to herself like. * Och, Maria,' says she, 'sure 
Mary Jane's going to be married ; and she's after 
sending me a picture of her and her man.' An' 
a fine young man he was, with a grand collar on 
him. He was a tram driver in New York, Mary 
Jane said; and they were to be married the next 
month. Well, such a letter as Johnny had to write 
that day I And Mary Jane's man was getting 
good wages, and they used to send four dollars 
regular every month, and Nancy was quarely 
pleased. One day she came up fair crying, for 
Mary Jane had a son, and it was : ' Och, Maria, if 
I could get a sight of the wean. Do you think 
now, would I be too old to go out thonder ? ' 

'* Well, it wasn't long after that that she came 
again ; and she had a kind of look like a person 
that's not right in the head. So I sent for Johnny, 
and she gave him the letter. 'Read thon,' says 
she. There was the four dollars in it, in one of 
them orders, and it was as kind a letter as ever you 
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heard, and all about the baby in it ; but at the end 
she says, 'You mustn't be vexed if I can't be 
always sending you the money regular now, for 
George thinks bad this while now of parting so 
much money, and when I came to him for it this 
time he gave me all sorts ; but Mary Cassidy lent 
it me for the wanst, and I'll maybe make it up 
every month unbeknownst to him.' 

'' ' Isn't it a shame of him ? ' says I, thinking to 
pleasure the ould soul, for Nancy was sitting there 
by the fire and never a word out of her. 

"Well, Master Stephen, she turned on me as 
sharp as if I'd struck her. * It's no shame,' says 
she, ' but it's a shame on you that says the like. 
Sure, what call has a man, that has a wife and child 
to keep, to be sending money to a useless ould 
crathur that he never seen ? ' 

** ' Sure, why wouldn't he let his wife help her 
mother?' says I,'— 'isn't that nature?— for Pat's 
dead, and Mick's all one to you as if he were dead. 
It's Mary Jane that'll have the sore heart,' says I ; 
* and shouldn't a husband content his wife in 
reason?' 

'•'An' do you think,' says she, 'that I'm for 
makin' trouble betwixt Mary Jane and her hus- 
band ?' An' with that she turned her back on mc, 
and she set her eyes on Johnny. ' Now, Johnny,' 
says she, 'this is the last time I'll be troubling 
you.' 

" Wdl, Master Stephen, nothing would do her 
but Johnny must write to Mary Jane and tell her — 
what do you think now?— that ould Nancy was 
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dead. Johnny and me, we joined on her, and 
Johnny he said he wouldn't put his hand to the 
like of that. 'Sure it would be a lie,' says he, 
' and a black lie.' 

** * By the will of God it might be true soon 
enough,' says she — an' there was an awful look on 
the face of her. 'An if I can't be dead, sure I'd 
better be all as one as if I were dead than hurting 
Mary Jane. And, if you won't do it for me, and 
me after coming a day's journey from Dunfan- 
aghy, there's them that'll do it for money, if there's 
none'll do it for kindness.' 

"I was for stopping Johnny, but he told me 
afterwards that he was afeard some bad person 
might write and get the money sent to them, and 
neither Mary Jane nor Nancy be the better for 
their sorrow. For, Master Stephen, there's no 
telling the wickedness that's in the world. So, 
Johnny he wrote the letter, and then says I to her : 

" • How are you going to live now, anyway, with- 
out the money ? You surely aren't going into the 
poor-house ? ' 

•" If I must,' says she, ' I must just thole. But 
isn't there the gleanings that God puts by the sea 
thonder for the ould cripples to gather for them 
that has better things to do ? ' 

"And from that day to this she never crossed 
the door. Johnny he got a terrible letter from 
Mary Jane, for the poor thing was quarely vexed, 
and Johnny was crying over it for a day there. 
An' he took the letter with him, and he travelled 
the whole way to Dunfanaghy to show it to Nancy. 
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At the first she wouldn't listen to hini, but at the 
last he made her ; and she greeted quarely too, and 
then says she : 

*'*Sure that had to come to her soon or late, 
and now it's over and there'll be no ill will with 
her husband. Ay, and you'll see,' says she, * now 
the old woman's gone, she'll be thinking long no 
more.' For in all her letters Mary Jane would be 
saying how it was a grand town she was in, but 
she would rather have yellow-meal brochans in 
Dunfanaghy nor ham and wine in New York. Ay, 
Mary Jane was quare and fond of her mother too. 
But, mind you. Master Stephen, that's two year 
ago and more, and Nancy's living yet. She sold 
the ass, for she be to, and she'll hardly speak to a 
body now; and whiles Johnny goes up to her in 
the fair, but the most he ever says to her is just 
buying a couple of pennorth of dulse. There's no 
one dares name Mary Jane to her; and she sits 
there, all dazed like, and the wee boys steal the 
dulse off her stall, and half the time she never minds 
them. But an odd time she'll rise and scream and 
curse at them, that it would frighten you ; and they 
say the doctor was talking about putting her in the 
asylum. But Johnny says the heart's dead in her 
this two year, and it's her grave would fit her 
better nor a madhouse." 

I saw Johnny that afternoon. ''Why didn't 
you write to someone else, and get word of Mary 
Jane, and give it to Nancy ? " I asked him. 

''To tell you the truth, Master Stephen, I was 
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afraid," he said. •'By what I judged of Mary 
Jane's man, you couldn't tell how he'd turn out on 
her ; and I was afraid to hear I had that lie on me 
for nothing, if Mary Jane wasn't happy for all 
Nancy did. And whatever I knew, that I had to 
tell ; for there's no man, knowing what I knew, 
could have gone to that old woman with a lie on 
his lips." 




CROSS PURPOSES. 

Miss Irene Marchmont was the daughter of a 
London vicar; and though a vicar's daughter in 
London is a trifle compared to the vicar's daughter 
in the country, yet Miss Marchmont contrived to 
make her personality effectively felt in the parish. 
She was nineteen, and had a mission. What the 
mission was she was not quite sure; but she was 
sure she had a mission. Wherever there was a 
fight she was determined to be in it, on the side of 
the angels ; she was resolute to render some material 
assistance to the angels before the millennium 
came, when there would be no further need of her 
services. In pursuance of this somewhat vague 
design, and to give it a more definite direction, she 
had recently become engaged to her father's curate. 
It seemed rather an obvious and parochial kind of 
thing to do, but there was nothing obvious or 
parochial about the Rev. Cyril Rose. He was a 
divine of the very newest type, with the highest 
principles and the broadest views ; he quoted Ibsen 
as familiarly and as inaccurately in the pulpit as 
his predecessors had been wont to quote Tennyson. 
From the moment that he entered upon his curacy, 
he assumed the entire direction of things; Mr. 
Marchmont, good easy man, resented nothing, not 
even a hint, which was scarcely a command, that 
his weekly discourse should be condensed, or at 
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any rate curtailed. At the end of three months the 
Reverend Cyril had the parish drilled, disciplined, 
and organised on the very newest models, while 
enmities and jealou^es buzzed in every corner of it. 
He had brought not peace, but a sword, and Miss 
Irene Marchmont was from the first on the side of 
this sword-wielder. She admired his consistency, 
his total disregard of obstacles, and she ad- 
mired the openness of mind which allowed his 
fellow-workers to believe precisely what they liked. 
The devout women who hung upon his pulpit 
utterances crowded weekly to where he heard their 
confessions ; but Miss Marchmont was not among 
them. She had not yet formulated her beliefs; 
she thought there was a great deal of truth in the 
New Testament, and a great deal in the writings 
of Mr. Walter Pater; and she was decidedly of 
opinion that dogmatic Christianity needed to be 
supplemented by a course of Maeterlinck. 

In all these matters Mr. Rose paid her the com- 
pliment that a woman, and particularly a young 
woman, values most. He took her seriously — ^and 
she, in return, was strenuous on his side. When 
the ladies who for years had sung in the choir were 
dismissed, and an orthodox set of boy choristers in 
surplices replaced them, she made head against 
the disdained and resentful singers of her own sex, 
and professed the staunchest Anglicanism. By 
many such instances of support and countenance 
she was endeared to him, while her indepen- 
dence of mind marked her off from the mob of 
worshippers ; he became conscious of her numerous 
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personal attractions ; and she was flattered by the 
interest which she had aroused in this brilliant per- 
sonage, who talked to all other women, save for a 
slight inflection of superiority in his manner, just 
as he did to men. Consequently, when he begged 
for her assistance to accomplish his mission in life, 
she felt that here at last was the fulfilment of hers ; 
and she accepted with readiness, all the more 
marked because her aunt, who stood to her in the 
place of a mother, exceedingly disapproved of the 
arrangement. 

Between them, then, accordingly, the pair flung 
the parish into the melting-pot from which it was 
to emerge a glowing model of the ideal state. She 
was his lieutenant; allowed to work on her own 
lines, as a kind of lay helper, spreading among his 
parishioners culture, and the worship of the true 
and the beautiful. A main instrument of the 
propaganda was a girls' club, where Miss March- 
mont reigned supreme. The milliners' apprentices 
and young ladies from behind many counters, who 
paid their weekly pennies to attend the club, looked 
up to her with an enthusiasm which the respectable 
and rather dowdy matrons who had previously 
managed it never succeeded in awakening. Miss 
Marchmont's dress and the way she did her hair 
were the objects of anxious scrutiny to twenty or 
thirty pairs of feminine eyes one night in every 
week. She was conscious of the scrutiny, and con- 
scious that she came out very well from under it. 
She had originally proposed to encourage dancing 
among the young ladies, and meant to teach them 
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herself ; but on discovering that the London shop- 
girl was more minutely familiar with the intricacies 
of the Lancers than she had ever troubled to be, 
she rather gave it to be understood that she had 
outgrown dancing. But she studiously encouraged 
it, and was very kind to the young ladies, 
especially on the evenings when they were per- 
mitted to bring their young men. 

All this, it must be understood, was quite a new 
departure. Mr. Rose's predecessor had been an 
elderly man whose wife was one of the dowdy 
managers of the now transformed and resuscitated 
girls' club. Miss Marchmont had in those days 
been much given to worldly vanities, which had 
shocked the curate and the other parochial authori- 
ties ; her serious opinions, when she uttered them, 
as she was not shy of doing, had shocked them 
worse. The new order had been established for 
about a month, when Miss Marchmont in her 
diningroom at the Rectory, sitting among furniture 
which spoke of a severe attack of Morris decoration 
(now nearly passed oflF), and reading a volume of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw's dramas (a more recent pas- 
sion), heard with some surprise that ''a young 
person" wanted to see her. Hitherto the parish 
had never penetrated beyond Mr. Marchmont's 
study; and the maid plainly shared Miss March- 
mont's astonishment. However, the young person 
was shown in, and she proved to be Miss Beatrice 
Joy, of the Universal Bun Supply's staff of atten- 
dants — ^known to Miss Marchmont as a large and 
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lumpy member of her club, wont, on tKe nights 
when gentlemen attended, to sit for the whole even- 
ing in passive but contented silence beside a slack- 
lipped, white-faced clerk who looked two or three 
years younger than herself. Miss Joy might have 
been two-and-twenty. This afternoon her eyes 
were perceptibly red, her features a little swollen ; 
she had been crying. Miss Marchmont was for a 
moment a little embarrassed, but she greeted the 
girl amicably. The visitor sat down, and her 
hostess made conversation rather nervously about 
the last meeting of the club, the question of pro- 
viding a pianist, and so forth ; but it was plain that 
Miss Joy had something on her mind, and equally 
plain that she was too shy to speak. 

Miss Marchmont began to grow impatient and 
even a little curious. One of Her most deeply 
rooted grievances was the monopoly of the confes- 
sional by men. Here was a chance to redress the 
inequality, and to prove to her own satisfaction 
the existence of that greater competence and dis- 
cretion in woman which she had endeavoured to 
impress upon Mr. Rose. It was not one of the 
isubjects on which he and she had come to a har- 
monious agreement. Now she decided to bring 
matters to a point. Leaning forward suddenly, 
she asked — 

"What is it, Miss Joy? Is there anything you 
want to ask me ? What can I do for you ? " 

Miss Joy instantly subsided into tears. 

•Tm very unhappy, Miss Marchmont,'* she 
sobbed. ''It's about Mr. Budgeon." 
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Mr. Budgeon was the slack-lipped, white-faced 
youth who had sat solemnly by Miss Joy's side at 
the club party. And Miss Marchmont reflected in- 
stantly, with a flash of amusement, that here was 
a singular object to be pined for by a breaking 
heart. She also remembered that Mr. Budgeon 
had appeared to her to be bored, and she had won- 
dered at the time if that was the visage of felicity. 
The Reverend Cyril Rose never looked bored, but 
then he was occupied with a continual flow of im- 
proving conversation. If a yawn ever stole in upon 
their intercourse, it was she who had to stifle it; 
she had a guilty knowledge of several such lapses, 
and the knowledge suddenly revealed to her some- 
thing of Mr. Budgeon's mind. But the girl had 
never looked bored during that silence; Miss 
Marchmont had noted, and had not admired, her 
air of mute and contented devotion. She began to 
guess at the state of the case, with a sudden glee at 
her own intuition. Where was the mere male con- 
fessor in comparison with this clearness of insight? 

**But I thought," she said inquiringly, "you 
were very fond of each other?" 

*' Oh, Miss Marchmont, he isn't what he was to 
me. He doesn't care for me as he used." 

**What makes you think that?" asked Miss 
Marchmont. **He didn't tell you so, did he?" 

'• Oh, no," sobbed Miss Joy, " but I feel it. He 
doesn't behave to me as he used." 

'•Well, but can't you tell me exactly? Very 
likely you are making a mistake." 

•• No, Miss Marchmont. He isn't the same to 
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me at all. Last evening, now, we went for a walk 
in the Gardens, and we took the train at High 
Street. You know he lives up in Westboume 
Grove, and he got out at Queen's Road. He said 
he had some work to do. But he used always to 
come on with me to Baker Street. I know he 
doesn't care for me as he used. I told him so." 

Miss Marchmont was instantly eloquent. She 
sprang forward in her chair. It was her most 
rooted conviction that the duty of woman was to 
teach man to know his place. Her friends imputed 
to her a chivalrous determination to revenge by 
her own personal prowess all the indignities that 
had been heaped by man upon her sex ; every scalp 
that hung at her pretty waist marked an achieve- 
ment in the never-ending vendetta. 

"You don't mean to say," she flashed at the 
tearful damsel, "that you let him see you cared?" 

** I'm afraid I did," she sobbed. 

" And what did he say ? " 

" Oh, he wanted to come on with mie then ; but I 
wouldn't let him. I said I wanted none of his com- 
pany." 

"Bravo!" said Miss Marchmont, "that was 
quite right. It would have been better if you had 
said nothing. If a man stabs you to the heart you 
ought to laugh in his face. But at all events you 
did right in the end." 

Miss Joy looked sadly reassured. "Yes, Miss 
Marchmont, I'm glad you think I did right. That 
was what I said to myself: *If he doesn't want 
me, I don't want film." 
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"Of course you wouldn't,** said Miss March- 
mont. 

•' But I do," said the girl, sobbing ; " and I'm so 
wretched." 

Miss Marchmont's stern soul was touched with 
compassion. "Look here," she said, "I expect 
it's all right. I expect he really cares for you a 
great deal, only you have been too nice to him. 
People always want what they can't get, and you 
have let him see thai you were only too delighted 
to be taken out for walks and all that. You have 
got to make him see" (she grew quite indignant 
with Mr. Budgeon as her theme developed) ''that 
that isn't the state of things at all." 

'* But what am I to do. Miss Marchmont ? " asked 
Miss Joy, looking at this pythoness with an air of 
vague hope, dashed by bewilderment. 

'•Write to him. Say you think you have both 
been making a mistake ; that you had better not see 
anything of each other for some time. Be very 
polite and quite friendly, but don't on any account 
say that you are sorry." 

" Yes," said the girl nervously; " I suppose that 
would be the best." 

"Of course it would," said Miss Marchmont. 
"You don't want him to be engaged to you if he 
doesn't care." 

"Oh no," said Miss Joy, tearfully. 

" And no girl who had any spirit would let a man 
think she was dying for him when he didn't care for 
her. But I expect, really, it will be all right," she 
went on, for Miss Joy looked decidedly piteous. 
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'* Vm sure it will. That will make him see things 
straight. But, anyhow, you must not let him think 
he is conferring a favour on you. Go and write to 
him, and come and tell me what he says." A 
thought struck her. " Is there any one else ? " she 
asked. 

"No," said Miss Joy. ''At least I don't think 
so. He's always thinking more of his books than 
anything else. He wants to rise in the world and 
be a clergyman." 

" Oh, well," said Miss Marchmont, '* if it's only 
books you're all right. When he gets your letter 
he'll see things very diflferently. Go along and 
write it at once." 

Miss Joy departed, with effusive though slightly 
tearful thanks, illumined by a distinct ray of hope- 
fulness. Miss Marchmont went to the window to 
look at her retreating form. As she watched she 
saw two other figures coming down the road from 
the church. '' How odd I " she thought. ** Why 
it is the very Budgeon — ^and with Cyril I" 

Her immediate impulse was to summon Mr. 
Rose and discuss the matter with him. Then she 
reflected. The secrecy of the confessional that men 
talked of was a thing which decidedly the lay ad- 
viser should imitate ; and when the Reverend Cyril, 
as she anticipated, came in to discuss the latest 
controversy with the churchwardens, she sup- 
pressed all inclination even to question him as to 
his views upon the character of Mr. Eric Budgeon. 

It would be wrong to suppose that in the course 

G 
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of the next forty-eight hours Miss Marchmont was 
not visited with some searchings of heart. The 
champion of her sex was not clear that she might 
not have been sacrificing an individual for the good 
of the race; and if an individual had to work out 
these views of strong and self-sufficing action, she 
would rather not have done it by deputy. She also 
experienced that natural curiosity which she could 
express to herself as anxiety for the success of an 
ethical experiment. 

On the second day Miss Joy was announced ; and 
there was no mistake about it : Miss Joy looked de- 
cidedly downcast. 

"Well," said Miss Marchmont when her pfo- 
tigee was seated, '' how are things going on ? " 

Miss Joy looked anxious. '' I have had a letter," 
she said, "and I don't know what to think about 
it." She handed to her spiritual directress a 
short note in Mr. Budgeon's clerkly copperplate 
script. 

••My Dear Miss Joy," it began— "I am jiot 
aware of having done anything that should alter 
your feelings towards me. If you wish to be re- 
leased from our engagement, I must accept your 
wishes ; but I hope you will understand that I have 
never had the least intention of departing from it 
myself. 

" Yours sincerely, Eric Budgeon. 

" P.S. — ^I don't know what you mean by saying 
I treated you shamefully. I have always been the 
same to you." 

" Oh, Miss Joy," said Miss Marchmont, re- 
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proachfully, ** why did you say that he had treated 
you shamefully? You ought to have made him 
think you didn't care in the least." 

"But I did care," said Miss Joy; ** besides, I 
wanted him to know what I thought of his con- 
duct/' 

" Yes, but you had no business to let him see it." 

"What am I to do now?" said Miss Joy rue- 
fully. 

Miss Marchmont considered the letter again. 
"I don't quite make this out," she said. "There 
seems to be two people in this letter." She re- 
flected for a moment. " It must be this way. He 
was frightfully angry when he got yours, and so he 
sat down to write as stiffly as ever he could. Then 
he read it through, and put in the postscript after- 
wards just in a hurry. Yes, that must be it. The 
postscript isn't so bad, but the rest of the letter is 
intolerable. He seems to imply that be was only 
going on out of a sense of duty." 

"Well, but what am I to say to him, Miss 
Marchmont?" 

"There's only one thing for you to do. Write 
to him and say that he has quite misunderstood — 
you had better not give any reasons, reasons are 
always a mistake — ^but that you don't think that you 
care for each other enough to go on being en- 
gaged, and that you would rather be free." 

Miss Joy said nothing, but she began to rum- 
mage nervously for her pocket handkerchief. 

"You don't want to marry a man who doesn't 
care for you," pursued Miss Marchmont. "No 
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girl with any respect for herself would do that. 
Stand up for yourself, and snap your fingers at 
him. Most likely he'll be abject if you do; but 
anyhow, you can't go on relying on his compas- 
sion." 

**No," said Miss Joy, "of course not. But I 
don't know exactly what to say." 

** Would you like to write the letter here?" 
**Oh, thank you," said Miss Joy dubiously; but 
Miss Marchmont resolutely planted her at the writ- 
ing-table. "There," she said, "write, and let me 
see it." 

Miss Marchmont sat down and took up a book. 
After about ten minutes she looked up. 

"Well? Is it finished ? " 

But Miss Joy had got no further than " Dear Mr. 
Budgeon," and two big teardrops had fallen on to 
the paper. 

"This will never do," said Miss Marchmont. 
" Look here. Shall I tell you what to say ? " 

" Please do," said Miss Joy tearfully ; " that will 
be much the best." 

Miss Marchmont began fluently. 

" Dear Mr. Budgeon, — 
"I do not think you can have understood me 
rightly. I have come to the conclusion that we do 
not care as much for each other as people should do 
who mean to be married, and I think we had better 
break ofiF the engagement. Of course I shall 
always be quite good friends with you, but I want 
to feel quite free.' 
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•• There," she said—'' how does he sign his? •• 
' Yours sincerely ' : you had better be • Yours very 
truly/" 

Miss Joy obediently wrote down the formula. 

"Now," said Miss Marchmont, "at all events 
that will clear things up. He won't think you're 
dying of love for him, and I expect youMl have him 
begging to be taken on again to-morrow." 

"Well," said Miss Joy, with an eflFort at resolu- 
tion, " if he doesn't want me, I don't want him. 
He shan't walk out with me as a favour." 

Miss Marchmont nearly embraced her. " That 
is the right way to look at these things," she said. 

I'm so glad you came and talked it over." 
You've been such a comfort to me. Miss March- 
mont," said the girl nervously. " Without you I 
don't believe I should have had the pluck to do it." 

So they parted, and Miss Marchmont was left 
feeling not a little proud of her disciple, but in her 
secret heart a little haunted by remorse. 

"She really cares for that ridiculous boy," she 
thought. Then she wondered if she herself would 
be cut to the heart if Cyril got out two stations too 
early on the Underground. And when Cyril came 
to tea that afternoon, and discoursed with his accus- 
tomed eloquence upon the subject that he was to lay 
before the next meeting of the Fabian Society, she 
caught herself reflecting how much more rational 
was this intercourse than to sit side by side in rap- 
turous silence. But the thought of Mr. Budgeon's 
face as he sat looking anything but rapturous sug- 
gested to her mind — there was no other way of 
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accounting for it — a most unmistakable yawn. 
Happily the Reverend Cyril was too much en- 
grossed with his discourse to perceive it. 

Next day brought Miss Joy back again, this 
time very flushed and angry. 

"Look at the letter I've got now, Miss March- 
mont," she said: ** I call it deceitful. There he 
has been pretending to love me all this time, and 
now he lets me see that it was nothing but a pre- 
tence. Just look at it." 

Miss Marchmont took the letter. 

'*My Dear Beatrice,'' it began, — "As we are 
still to be friends, I hope you will still allow me to 
call you so. I am very glad that you take such a 
sensible view of the matter, so that we can break off 
the connection without any soreness. If I had 
thought you were grieved, I should have been 
deeply pained, though I need not conceal from you 
now that it suits better with my wishes. As you 
know, I look forward to taking orders when I have 
completed my preparations ; and in my opinion the 
clergy ought, except in a very few instances, to be 
celibates. As I have only formed this view since 
our attachment began, I did not think it right to 
break it off ; but now that you express a wish to do 
so, I am heartily glad that we can part friends. 

"Yours affectionately, 

" Eric Budgeon." 

" • Affectionately ' I " said Miss Joy with a sniff, 
as she took back the letter; "and 'my dear 
Beatrice.' I think it is very impertinent of him, 
and I have a good mind to write and tell him so," 
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Miss Marchmont was still deep in thought. " I 
don't quite make it out," she said. *'Does Mr. 
Budgeon always write like that ? It isn't the sort 
of letter I should somehow have expected him to 
write.*' 

*' I think it's a horrid letter," said Miss Joy, in- 
dignantly. 

" It's a horrid priggish letter," said Miss March- 
mont with conviction. ** But I mean — the turn of the 
sentences and all that. I didn't think Mr. Budgeon 
could write such a letter." 

'* I'm sure I never thought he could," said Miss 
Joy, with tears in her eyes. **He never wrote to 
me like that before. But he never shall again; 
that's certain. I'm not going to speak to him 
again. He's ashamed of me; that's the long and 
short of it. He thinks I'm not good enough for 
him. He wants to be a gentleman." 

"Oh, I don't think it can be that," said Miss 
Marchmont, rather hurriedly. **You see, lots of 
people think that about clergymen marrying. But 
you never heard of this before." 

*' Never," said Miss Joy; "it's deceitful, that's 
what I call it. But ever since he began to study 
with Mr. Rose in the evenings he's been quite 
different to me." 

A light flashed on Miss Marchmont's mind. If 
she had felt remorseful before, she was angry now. 

"Well," she said, "Miss Joy, I think it is just 
as well you had the explanation. I'm awfully sorry 
for you. But any thing's better than marrying a 
man who doesn't care for you." 
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••There's plenty of young men in the world/* 
said Miss Joy, with a furious toss of the head. •• I 
don't want him, and Til soon let him see it. Good- 
bye, Miss Marchmont, and I'm very much obliged 
to you indeed for the trouble you have taken." 

And so Miss Joy went forth, indignant, and in 
appearance less enthusiastically grateful for the 
trouble that Miss Marchmont had taken than her 
words betokened; Miss Marchmont could not but 
feel that. But Miss Marchmont had her idea. 

When the Reverend Cyril Rose came in that 
afternoon, as was his custom, for a cup of tea before 
the evensong at six o'clock. Miss Marchmont 
greeted him with her usual show of cordiality. But 
there was almost instantly an undertone of menace 
in her voice, which a more observant ear than Mr. 
Rose's would have detected. Mr. Rose, however, 
placidly sipped his tea. 

** Tell me about that youth who is reading with 
you in the evenings," she said. 

••Do you mean Budgeon?" he said. ** Oh, 
Budgeon is a very nice fellow. He wants to get 
into the Church." 

••What does a boy with a mouth like that want 
to get into the Church for?" asked Miss March- 
mont, contemptuously. 

•• Why not ? " said Mr. Rose. •• He's very sin- 
cere ; and there's nothing in the way. He won't 
ever be a strong man, but he has the right 
opinions." 

••You mean he has yours?" retorted Miss 

Marchmont. 
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The Reverend Cyril looked at her complacently. 
*' I suppose I have a certain influence on his mind. 
But surely that wouldn't disqualify him? " 

*' And what about his wife?'* she asked signifi- 
cantly. 

*'Budgeon isn't married, that I know of," he 
answered. 

''He isn't married; but he's engaged to a girl in 
my club." 

The Reverend Cyril smiled in a fashion that was 
very irritating to Miss Marchmont. '* I have reason 
to think," he said, " that all that is happily ended." 

"Happily?" said Miss Marchmont. Then she 
turned on him with a flash. "Cyril, you wrote 
that letter for him." 

Mr. Rose looked at her in uncomprehending 
amazement. "Why, what do you know about 
those letters ? " 

"Don't you see? You've been running Mr. 
Budgeon ; I've been running Miss Joy. And a nice 
mess you've made of it." 

" I had no idea of this," he said. 

" Of course you hadn't. But that has nothing to 
say to it. The question is : how are you going to 
undo the mischief you have made ? " 

Mr. Rose looked decidedly annoyed. " I cannot 
see it in that light at all," he said. " I regard it as 
a most desirable release for Budgeon. He admitted 
to me his entanglement with this girl, and I could 
not but own that such a connection would certainly 
stand in his light. But he explained to me that the 
girl was very much attached to him." 
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** Little beast!*' interjected Miss Marchmont. 

" I cannot share your view,*' Mr. Rose repeated. 
''But I told him that the engagement must be re- 
spected, at whatever cost, and that he must only 
hope for the best. Then — ^providentially, one 
might almost say — MSss Joy wrote him a letter 
complaining of his neglect." 

Miss Marchmont looked daggers, but she merely 
said, ''Goon.** 

Mr. Rose went on. ''It seemed to offer a loop- 
hole, but I told Budgeon that he must act gene- 
rously and not avail himself of it. So he wrote her 
a very well considered note, offering, if she pleased, 
to release her from the engagement, but expressing 
no desire to do so." 

" I saw that note,** said Miss Marchmont, and 
her voice was full of scarcely repressed indigna- 
tion. 

" Then she replied to him in a most petulant and 
ill-bred letter, breaking off the engagement. 
Nothing could have been more fortunate for 
Budgeon, and as she expressed a desire to remain 
on friendly terms with him, I advised him to take 
her at her word — though it was plain she was in- 
sincere — and answer even in an affectionate spirit ; 
so that, you see, as I say, the whole thing ends 
happily.** 

" You think so ? *' said Miss Marchmont. " All 
I can say is that you have made this boy behave in 
a most disgraceful way." 

"But," said Mr. Rose, "he merely complied 
with the girl's expressed wishes. You say you 
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advised her. If she did not want the engagement 
broken oflF, why did she write as she did ? " 

**How was I to know that you would be 
manoeuvring this miserable creature?'* retorted 
Miss Marchmont. " The girl came to me and said 
she was being neglected, and I thought she showed 
a very proper spirit about it. I told her to write 
and bring the youth to a sense of his shortcom- 
ings — ^and you stand over him and make him take 
her at her word." 

** You encouraged her to show a most unchristian 
spirit," said Mr. Rose dictatorially. 

**That was better, anyhow, than encouraging 
him to shuffle out of his engagement," she retorted. 
"The girl really cared for him, and I believe he 
really cared for her." 

** Perhaps he did," said Mr. Rose; *'he seemed 
more distressed about the matter than I should have 
expected. But all will soon pass. And after all, 
love plays so small a part in a man's life. We 
should live for the higher purposes." 

**The higher purposes I " she said contemp- 
tuously. ** That sort of boy never had a purpose in 
his life except perhaps to make this girl happy. 
And then you go and prime him with nonsense 
about the celibacy of the clergy." 

" I don't regard his views on that matter as non- 
sense," Mr. Rose replied. Then, conscious of a 
certain want of logic in his position, he hesitated, 
but in a moment resumed his mellifluous utterance. 
"It is emphatically a case where there are excep- 
tions—fortunate exceptions. As a rule I believe 
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that the clergy fulfil their mission better unmarried. 
But — in certain cases — a happy union of tempera- 
ments and abilities may tend to the furtherance and 
not the impeding of a man's powers. Such," he 
said, stretching out a hand to Irene, "I have 
always considered to be my case — a most unhoped- 
for providence." 

Mr. Rose had by this time talked himself out of 
his unusual irritation into his normal complacency. 
He did not perceive the judicial light that shone 
menacing in Miss Marchmont's eye. 

She neglected the proffered hand, and looking 
at him straight, — **My friend," she said, "you 
are a prig." 

The Reverend Cyril started as if a long sharp 
pin had been suddenly run into him. He grew very 
red. "Irene," he said angrily, "I think we have 
misunderstood each other." 

"Evidently," she retorted. 

"I do not mean only about this business," he 
went on, with an air of increasing severity. 

"Neither do I," she said sweetly. 

" I do not understand how you can apply such a 
term to a man who has some right, surely, to claim 
your regard." 

"No one has any right to dictate what I shall 
think of him," she retorted. 

" Am I to understand, Irene " said Mr. Rose, 

now extremely angry. 

"Just what you please," she said. "But don't 
let us misunderstand any longer. There is the bell. 
You will be late for evensong if you don't hurry." 
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Mr. Rose departed hastily, and a candid ob- 
server would have said that he shut the door with 
unnecessary violence. 

Miss Marchmont remained seated in her arm- 
chair deep in thought. Something suspiciously 
like tears clouded to her eyes. It was not clear 
to her that her first venture in spiritual directorship 
had ended in ab*solute success. She had perhaps 
averted two catastrophes — for what else were ill- 
matched marriages? — ^but it is hard to be satisfied 
with such entirely negative results. 

The door opened in the midst of her reverie, and 
Miss Joy was announced. It seemed to Irene that 
Miss Joy was precisely the last person in the world 
whom she desired at that moment to see. How- 
ever, in came Miss Joy, and Miss Joy was unmis- 
takably jubilant. 

'* Oh 1 Miss Marchmont," she said, ** I couldn't 
help coming to tell you. It's all right. Eric and 
me have made it up." 

Miss Marchmont felt herself divided between 
irrepressible laughter and an inclination to cry. 

"I'm so glad," she said. **But how did it 
happen?" 

•* Just the way you said," Miss Joy replied en- 
thusiastically. '' Eric waited for me in the street, 
and he said he hoped I wasn't angry with him. 
I said, of course I wasn't, and I hoped he would 
get on very well in the Church. Then he said he 
wished he had made up his mind sooner, and I 
said of course I wished he had, but there was 
plenty of time yet for us both!. Then he called me 
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Beatrice, and I said I would thank him to call me 
Miss Joy. Then he said I must be angry after all, 
and I said no girl could stand such a letter as he 
wrote to me — ^such a horrid, priggish letter. Then 
he said he didn't write the letter; it was written for 
him. ' But you meant what was in it,' I said. And 
he said he wasn't sure. 'Then I said no girl could 
care for a man that didn't know his own mind, and 
if I wasn't good enough for him I didn't want to 
have any more to do with him. Then he said I 
was a great deal too good, and he wanted to know 
if I would walk out with him next Sunday. So for 
a long time I wouldn't, but at last I said I would, 
and he looked so pleased. And, oh I Miss March- 
mont it's all your doing." 

Miss Marchmont suddenly threw her arms round 
the girl and kissed her. 'Tm so glad, my dear 
Miss Joy," she said, **and I do hope you'll be 
happy." 

**Oh, thank you," sobbed Miss Joy hysterically. 
Then, after a brief interval, she looked at her 
directress. **Why, Miss Marchmont, you're cry- 
ing, tool " 

**Yes," said Miss Marchmont, drying her eyes. 
"Isn't it silly of me? But it's catching, you sec. 
And listen; Miss Joy. Don't let anyone ever inter- 
fere between you and Mr. Budgeon. It doesn't 
always do." 

Miss Joy continues to walk out on Sundays with 
her Eric, silent and beatified. The Reverend Cyril 
Rose is reported to be seeking another curacy. 
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THE GRIP OF THE LAND. 

I. 

Robert Corscadden was an Ulster farmer who 
owned the farm that he strove to live by. There 
were thirty acres of it, cold sour land, and a third 
part of the whole was barren moor. About the row 
of buildings — double cottage, byre, barn, and 
stable — the screen of trees which Robert had raised 
grew starved and twisted, yet there was a shelter 
in the homestead for folk and beasts. The beasts, 
for they were part of the farm, were well fed there, 
the folk were underfed. Yet the human beings, 
hardiest of animals, lived, if they did not thrive; 
the beasts died sometimes. Then the pinch would 
come. 

A year before this, Robert lost two cows, and 
after that, worse than all, the stout mare that 
had stood well to him since he reared her. 
Another horse had to be bought ; the instalments 
of purchase-money on the land due to Govern- 
ment must be paid punctually, in hard cash; 
and, as the least ruinous way to raise it, young 
Johnny, a boy now man-big, who had wrought 
beside his father for seven or eight years, was sent 
to the labour in Scotland. The money was earned, 
the boy came back, decent, quiet, industrious, and 
changed. That was how trouble began. 

One cold sunless morning in May, Robert and 
his son stood outside the door, coming out from 
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their mid-day meal of tea and potatoes, and pre- 
paring to go back to weeding in the drills. They 
were looking at three men who tramped along the 
road from which a short cart-track led, through 
waste moor, to the house. Each man carried a 
bundle and was dressed in dark clothes. 

'•Yon will be some of the Glendoe fellows," 
said Johnny, who watched them with a curious 
eagerness. 

** Ay," his father answered, ** they're early oflF. 
They're easy spared from the kind of farms they 
have in the low country." 

Johnny did not notice the farmer's contemptuous 
reference to the patches of ground on which migra- 
tory labourers make their dwelling. 

** Work should be plenty in Scotland this year, 
when them ones is going that early," he said. 

As he spoke, he pulled a pipe from his pocket 
and began to fill it. 

His father spoke roughly. *' What matter 
about Scotland ? That's a trick you got there, any 
way. Why must you be for ever with a pipe in 
your mouth?" 

** I can't be wanting it," the boy answered sul- 
lenly. 

"You can't be wanting it I An* how do I do, 
then ? I have no patience with you, wasting good 
money on the dirty stuff." 

Johnny took the pipe out of his mouth and turned 
to go into the house. 

**What are you looking now?" Robert asked 
sharply. 
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''I was thinking I would write a letter to Mr. 
Guthrie to see would he be wanting me this har- 
vest." 

Robert swung round with a gesture of angry im- 
patience, as if refusing to argue with a troublesome 
child. 

*'Ach, go to pot!" he said; and with that he 
strode away down the lane. 

Johnny did not follow, but paused for a space 
looking at the retreating figure. His face was dour 
and stubborn. Then he turned again to enter; and 
as he did| his mother came out of th& house with 
food for the pigs. 

" Give me the key of the box,*' he said. 

Manners are curt in Ulster. Annie Corscadden 
was an active, bustling woman, and, without more 
words, she handed him the key of the chest in 
which were kept all the household's less often used 
possessions. When she came back, after a quarter 
of an hour spent in byre and pigstye, she found 
Johnny dfessed in his Sunday clothes, tying up a 
bundle in a red and green handkerchief. 

** Save us, Johnny, what are you doing with 
them on you ? " she said. 

The boy did not turn his face to her. ** I'm for 
Scotland," he answered. 

Annie put down suddenly the bucket which she 
carried, and caught her hand to her breast. Then 
she recovered herself. 

••For Scotland I Ah, nonsense! What notion 
is this you took ? Put back the things this minute, 
now." 
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She ran over to him and tried to snatch away the 
bundle. But the boy thrust her aside, and, 
knotting the ends of the handkerchief, he lifted it 
in his hand. 

'• Quit talking,*' he said. " I'm for Scotland 
this day.** 

" And did you tell Robert this? ** she asked, h»r 
voice still pitched to scolding. 

** Never mind, Robert," the boy answered 
sullen as a snarling dog. 

Quickly Annie's tone changed. ''Sure, I know 
all about it now. You and your father had some 
fall-out. Ah, be sensible now, Johnny. You 
wouldn't do the like of that — to ask to go away and 
leave us, with the throng time coming. Who's to 
help Robert? Sure you know old John can't do 
a hand's turn.'* 

** How did he do before? Didn't you send me 
to Scotland the other time? And didn't I send 
back the money I earned?" 

Johnny's eyes were flaming, and stubborn lines 
showed about his mouth. His mother's face was 
written over with a conflict of feelings. Unable to 
command, unable to let him go, she tried persua- 
sion, yet with little confidence. 

**You did so, Johnny," she said. "No boy 
could do more than you did, when we asked you. 
But why would you go now, and vex us?" 

" It's because I'm a man there and Vm a slave 
here, and that's the long and the short of it," he 
broke out. ** When did I see the colour of money 
here, and me slaving late and early? You see 
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them clothes on me that I got in Scotland ; they're 
all the tiring I ever bought myself, and they're all 
the thing I ever had of my own. I was never proud 
till the first day I put them on. Ach, mother, 
Robert's a hard master to me." 

*'He's no harder on you nor he is on himself,'* 
his mother answered, with a touch of anger. 
'' What does poor Robert grudge you that he ever 
got for himself ? " 

'' It's the kind of him to want nothing but 
work," said the boy doggedly. 

"An' isn't it for you he's working, and for the 
rest of the childer," Annie cried, ''an' has been 
working, and killing himself working?" 

''An' what has he for it?" Johnny answered, 
with contempt. '' A farm of land that the crows 
wouldn't pick on. Let me go where there's money 
to be earned and let him stay here. Each of us to 
be where he wants to be — that's all I'm asking." 

Annie turned again to persuasion — eager to 
avoid, at least, the worst of what she felt to be in- 
evitable. 

"Well, and maybe you're right, Johnny," she 
said coaxingly. " But go back to the field now, 
and wait till we talk to Robert. Sure you couldn't 
go like that, in a quarrel." 

The boy's face blackened. ** I'm done with 
Robert. Quit talking now and give me the money 
for my ticket. I'll send it you when I have it 
earned, and more to it." 

But at that the instinct of parental authority 
rose again, outraged, in Annie. 

1i0719A 
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** Indeed, then, and I'll do no such thing. Go 
back to the field, I tell you," she cried, breaking 
again into anger. ** I never heard the like of it— 
you to go oflF and not say as much as good-bye to 
your father." 

Johnny's lips knit tight and his cheeks flushed. 

"If you don't, give it me," he said, " I'll go to 
the shop and borrow it off them, and tell them yoti 
were afraid I'd steal it. They won't be frightened 
to trust me, I'm thinking. And a good name that 
will leave on you in the country." 

Annie's eyes filled with tears. " You wouldn't 
do the like of that, Johnny." 

**I would, then, if you drove me to it, and 
wouldn't trust me with a pound or two." 

** Indeed, then, it's not for the money I'm 
frightened," cried Annie, breaking into sobs. 
**You may have the money, since you force me, 
but I doubt it's little good will go with it. I 
wouldn't believe it of you, Johnny, to go away and 
leave your father without help. What way will he 
get the crops in, with wee Annie out at service, and 
the other childer too young to labour? " 

'' If he has more nor he can work, let him set a 
field of it. There's plenty would take it. The 
crops are in the ground. Let him sell them on the 
ground." 

" Well you know your father would never do the 
like of that.'* 

"Why wouldn't he? Many another man does 
it. But let him mind his own business. Give me 
the money now, mother, and don't be keeping me." 
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With a sad heart Annie fetched the couple of 
sovereigns from her store and gave them to the 
boy. *• And may God forgive me if Tm doing 
wrong," she said. With a heavy heart she kissed 
him; with a heavy heart she watched him walk 
down the lane ; and with a heavy heart she waited 
for his father's coming. 

Robert came back to his dinner looking fatigued 
and vexed. '* What came on Johnny that he 
wasn't back in the field?" he asked. 

Then Annie told him the story of what had 
happened. Robert was deeply moved. 

'' To think now he would do the like of that," 
he said at last. "It's not for his leaving me I 
would mind so bad — though the dear knows, it's 
bad enough. But for him to go off without a 
word ! I knew no more of what he was doing nor 
the cattle." 

Annie seized the opening to make an appeal. 
Yet even as she pleaded, the certainty of rebuff was 
written in her eyes. 

** Surely, now, Robert, you'll follow him and 
bring him back. The boat won't be leaving, may- 
be, till the morrow. Ah, Robert, go now, and he 
won't refuse you ! " 

But Robert's face set hard, and a new bitterness 
came into his voice. 

*• I will not," he said. '* If he wants to go, let 
him. Maybe I done wrong to keep him. Maybe 
he's right. Maybe he's better to be a labourer in 
Scotland nor a farmer's son in this country. We 
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must just shift without him. But the dear God 
knows how we'll do it. We're back again in the 
ditchy the very time I thought we had the road 
clear before us. What does Johnny care, though ? 
He can make his own way, he's a good workman ; 
I taught him. What need he care?" 

**Ah, now, Robert," Annie broke in, "don't 
be hard on the boy. He gave thought to it, surely. 
Maybe you mightn't hold with what he thought, 
but he had a plan made out." 

" And what plan was that ? " 

'' For you to set the crop that is down in the 
fields, and let you get in yourself what you 
could." 

Robert's face grew as dark as thunder-clouds. 

" Is that the plan, then? Well he knew, and 
well you know, that I would sooner kill myself 
mowing and carting. Is there no pride in him, 
that he wpuld let strangers in on the farm that we 
wrought to keep for him since he was born, and 
before he was born ? Next year it would be a 
field I would let — ^to strangers that would abuse the 
land — and what would he care ? " 

"Ah, sit down out of that and take your tea," 
said Annie, half crying, as she pushed her man to 
a seat. " Sit down and don't be standing up there 
and working yourself into a rage about notions 
poor Johnny never gave a thought to. He's not 
like you, all pondering and reading, and 
planning away far beyond you. But he's a good, 
decent, steady boy, and it's my belief he'll send 
us his earnings just the same as he did before. 
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He's not like a son that would drink or spend money 
reckless. It's just you that are too stubborn and 
he that is too stubborn. Take your potatoes now : 
there's the milk to them. Johnny'U get better 
nor potatoes where he's going." 

"Ay," said Robert, **and that's the truth. 
Why would he stay when the land won't afford a 
meal of meat to them that work it ? What had he 
ever but slavery and hardship ? And if I could 
leave the farm clear to him, itself, what would he 
make out of it but slavery ? " 

**Ah, what nonsense/' Annie cried. **You 
have yourself worn out on the land, and sickened 
with it) like. But if you had the chance Johnny 
has, the time you and me was young, mind me 
now, you would have thought yourself well off. 
Ay, and there's many a one yet would think him 
well off. Troth, and I'm not sorry to have him 
out of the way of some of them that would be glad 
to get him for their lump of a girl. And Johnny's 
that soft he would be easy taken in." 

Annie scoured a pan with great vehemence while 
she spoke, and Robert looked at her with open 
surprise. 

"What's this now?" he said. "I heard 
nothing of this. Sure the boy's a boy yet." 

"Ay, to be sure, you heard nothing of it," said 
Annie, still working with vicious energy. " And 
you saw nothing — nor wouldn't See if it was 
under your nose. Wasn't Johnny for ever slipping 
away to that mountainy place of the M'Cormicks, 
and what would take him there, will you tell me? " 
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"Woman, dear, have you no sense? It was to 
buy his dirty tobacco he was dodging up there — 
and many's the time I checked him. Well, he 
may smoke his fill now," Robert added angrily. 

Give me my cup of tea." 

Ay," said Annie, lifting the teapot from where 
it stood stewing, ** and do you know now, Robert, 
it's that, and the like of that, he's gone for. You 
could ne\er see he wasn't the same kind as your- 
self. He's a man grown, and full of foolishness, 
the same as any other young man." 

" Well, now," said Robert, as he gulped his hot 
tea, " it's little enough a man knows of his own 
son, and him working beside him in the fields 
since he was that high. I never thought, any way, 
Johnny would throw one look to the girls. He was 
backward like." 

" Ay, indeed, backward I " said Annie. " Back- 
ward enough when you or me would be there. But 
if there was one leading him on " 

" Surely to God it's not Jimmy M'Cormick's 
Mary you're talking about now, Annie," said 
Robert, pushing away his plate. "A decent wee 
girl she is, and always was friendly with Johnny 
since she was herding for Pat M'Daid over by. 
But what are they, only a pair of childer." 

'' Childer or no," said Annie, catching up her 
pot of potatoes with an angry jerk, * * there's them 
would like to put notions in Johnny's head. And 
that would be a fine thing to see him to marry with 
a girl that was out herding for a common man, and 
her a child." 
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Robert rose and stretched himself wearily, as he 
prepared to go out. 

"There's no call for you to vex yourself now, 
any way,*' he said. ** Maybe it might be better if 
there was. But I've no call to stand talking, with 
my work to do, and his to the back of it. It's a 
black day; God knows." 

II. 

For a matter of three miles Johnny Corscadden 
tramped stoutly up the main road which was lead- 
ing him to the distant railway station. But when 
he reached a divergent path or cart track, roughly 
metalled, that pointed away to the heathy hills on 
his right, he paused, hesitated a moment, then 
struck up it. 

For half an hour he walked hurriedly, looking 
self-conscious as he passed one cottage after 
another on the wayside, and here and there folk 
recognised and greeted him. At last he sighted 
a cabin, enclosed in bushes, and standing a little 
back from the road. Over the door in wavering 
letters was a legend stating that James M'Cormick 
was licensed to sell groceries. In the window 
was the usual jar of cheap sweets, making 
a patch of colour among the drab miscellany of 
objects offered for sale. Johnny looked at the door 
from a distance : it seemed to repel rather than at- 
tract him. Then suddenly his eye caught some- 
thing. Scrambling across the bank which enclosed 
a field of poor pasture, he walked up the hill to 
where he had espied, on another fence, a dark- 
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haired girl slitting bareheaded, with her eyes 
mechanically following the motions of two or three 
meagre cows as they explored round the outskirts 
of the tillage, constantly threatening raids on a field 
of young oats. 

*• How's Johnny?" she said, raising her voice 
in the habitual greeting. Then, as she noted his 
clothes and bundle, " Where are you for this 
day?" 

Her eyes had a touch of anxiety in them which 
did not fit the careless tone. 

**For Scotland," Johnny answered, with some 
embarrassment. 

**I wish you good luclc," she said. "Dear oh, 
but that's sudden. There wasn't the talk about it 
this time there was before." 

** I'll wager, now, Mary, you're put out with me 
for not telling you," said the boy, with an awkward 
laugh. 

•* 'Deed, then, why would I be put out?" cried 
Mary, with a toss of her head. ** What call have I 
to know if you go or stay. — No, then, you will 

not " for Johnny tried to put his arm round 

her. ** Quit, I tell you," she cried, sharply. 

Johnny drew back in angry confusion. 

** Why would I not ? Sure, aren't you promised 
to me?" he said. 

*• 'Deed, then, I'm no such thing— nor never 
will till I'm asked right— and that will be the long 
day, I'm thinking. Oh, the long day it will be, 
before Robert Corscadden comes to our house look- 
ing a wife for his son. 
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••Ah, what matter," said the boy. "We're 
young yet, any way. But sure, Mary, you kissed 
me many's the time." 

•' Maybe I did, when you and me was childer. 
But if we're young enough, we're not that young 
now." 

•• You kissed me the last time I was going to 
Scotland, any way," he said resentfully; ••an' I 
didn't think you would ask to part this way, and me 
going across the sea." 

•• It wasn't this way the last time," she retorted. 
•• And what's taking you at all? Sure, no beasts 
died on Robert this year." 

••You won't give me leave to tell you," he said 
sullenly, •• and me striving to, since ever I saw you. 
Indeed, it's the sore day with me." 

••Ah, for goodness sake, Johnny, what is it," 
the girl cried, her dark eyes suddenly softening. 
••Tell us, quick now." 

Johnny told her then — as such stories are told — 
how his father had driven him out of his sight, how 
he was not going to put up with the like of that, 
how his mother was for not giving him the money, 
but how at last she gave in to give it. But as he 
told his story, Johnny felt less and less comfortable, 
and he paused with a lame ending. Then at last 
the girl spoke. 

•• And you went off that way and left him I 
Johnny, I never thought you would do the like of 
that." 

Johnny's face reddened, and his blue eyes 
swelled. 
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"I may be going from here the same way," he 
said, **for all the fair play you give me. What 
use would there be in waiting to see him, and me 
with my mind made up ? Was it looking a quarrel 
you would want to see me? You know yourself 
he wouldn't give me leave to go — nor think I had a 
right to go. Here's the whole of it, Mary — I'm a 
man grown, and he makes a child of me." 

As he spoke, the girl began to realise that this 
was an issue more complicated than her first swift 
condemnation made it. 

•'Don't be angry, now, Johnny," she said. 
" Maybe I was too quick. But no matter what you 
say, it was a hard thing to leave your own father, 
and not a word to bid him good-bye. There's not 
a better man in Ireland than Robert, and I would 
like badly to see him vexed. Many's the good turn 
he done me, and me a wee herd down by yonder, 
that another man wouldn't give a thought to." 

" Ay," said the boy, reflectively, " you and him 
was still the one kind. He would be bringing you 
wee books and ballants, and histories of Ireland — 
an' he would be leathering me for scheming 
school." 

" Indeed an' many's the time I wondered at you, 
Johnny, that you would scheme, and me envying 
you the whole time that could get learning. I doubt, 
Johnny, wee Robert and Katie will need to quit 
school now. An' that won't please Robert. Ach, 
Johnny, sure the harm's not done yet. If you rue 
now, there's no one but themselves will know you 
rued — no one else in the world but me." 
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"'Deed is there," he answered. "Everyone 
that saw me on the road, and the hundle with me. 
An' if there wasn't itself, Mary, I wouldn't rue. 
Why would I ? Many's the time and' the hundred 
times I heard Robert saying, and you heard him, 
that this country was no good. Why would I stay 
in it, then ? " 

"Sure, you're not the one that should go, any 
way, Johnny," the girl answered eagerly. " 'Tis 
to you the farm will come. If them that has some- 
thing to look to goes, who'll there he left in the 
country ? For the younger ones now, when they're 
growed, I wouldn't think that bad of them going. 
But, sure, you'll have all." 

" All I " he repeated contemptuously. " All 
the slavery on my own shoulders. And maybe in 
twenty years or in thirty I'll be able to call a pound 
my own. What use is that to me? I'm telling 
you now, Mary, there's nothing but the bite of meat 
that isn't begrudged me. Robert gave me all 
sorts this day when he seen me smoking — wasting 
good money on that dirty stuff, says he." 

Mary's eyes were sad now and pleading, as she 
had a vision of the numberless small things that 
built the barrier between father and son. 

"AchI never heed the like of that," she said. 
" Robert's bark is worse nor his bite. He's a good 
man all out, and he thinks the world of you, 
Johnny." 

"Does he, troth?" said the boy. "That's 
news, then. I might get fair play from my mother, 
but I'll get none from him. He's a good man, 
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Mary, and I'm not saying against you, but there's 
many a man not so good that it would fit me better 
to live with. An' I'm not that bad either," he said 
eagerly. "I'll send them money the same as I 
did before — all I can save, only whatever I put by 
to buy some wee thing for yourself, Mary." 

The girl broke down now and sobbed. 

"Johnny, dear, sure I know you're not bad. 
There's not many as good. Too good you always 
were to me. But, Johnny dear, don't be buying 
me things. If the like of that came round to your 
mother, what would she think?" 

"Let her think," said Johnny stoutly, with his 
arm round the crying girl. 

" No, but, Johnny, it's bad enough ; she hates the 
picture of me; don't be making it worse. And 
don't be writing to me or asking me to write; sure, 
all's known at the post office, and it would put a 
talk out on me. And go now, Johnny dear, for I 
wouldn't for the world you would be seen with me 
this day of all days. Ach, what a fool I am to be 
crying. Go now, and God go with you I No, 
'deed, I won't forget you, Johnny." 

III. 

That year, as it chanced, came in fine, and Robert 
Corscadden got his harvest home without loss; a 
girl of fifteen and a little boy of twelve, not much 
taller than the shwives he lifted, were thfe labourers 
who helped him. But however hard they laboured, 
there were still hay-cocks standing out in the fields 
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when the corn was ripe for cutting. It vexed the 
soul of Robert to see the work thus through other, 
and not done in orderly sequence as he liked to 
have it. But still the work was done. Money 
came, too, from the boy in Scotland, and letters to 
his mother. Robert did not complain, telt no 
right to complain ; but he brooded. 

So it went on for a year, and a second year. 
There was no word of Johnny's returning. 
Robert's strength, spent daily in doing the work 
of two hired labourers, failed noticeably ; the little 
boy, tasked beyond his years, was stunted in 
growth. Then a letter came to Robert with a pro- 
posal. 

A son of the big house, near by Robert's farm, 
was going out to ranche in Texas. He wanted to 
take a trustworthy hand with him. Would Robert 
allow Johnny to go? 

Robert read the letter when he came home for 
his noon-day dinner; and he handed it to Annie 
without a word. She also read it; her face was 
full of doubt, touched with fear restraining a desire. 

"Johnny will be road for going, Robert," she 
said. "Robert, will you let him go?" There 
was a half-checked eagerness in her tone. 

" Let him I " he repeated. " How would I stop 
him ? and God's truth, Annie, he would be mad not 
to go." 

" Ah, but, Robert," she cried nervously, " sure 
you know the sort of Johnny. If you were against 
it he might think bad of staying, but not a one of 
him would go. An', Robert, I never thought he 
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would come back, nor you neither, for all we never 
let on to one another. Still an' all, I know rightly 

•'Ah, whisht, woman,'* said Robert, almost 
roughly. ** Do you think I would stand in my own 
son's road?" 

•* And you'll write to him ? " the woman cried. 

'•To be sure I will." 
An* what will you write? " 
I'll tell him if he's for going we'll scrape to- 
gether all we can and fit him out the best way lies 
in us. It's little enough to do for him, after all 
he's done for us." 

'* Ah, Robert," she cried, laying her hand on 
his arm, " you were always too good." Then she 
hesitated a minute. *' Is it for sending him money 
you would be ? " 

" What else would I do? " he asked, again with 
a roughness. 

" Surely, now, you might ask him to come home, 
Robert. You wouldn't want him to go away 
across the sea and not say good-bye to us." 

''If he comes, let him come and welcome," 
Robert answered. "He's as free to come as he 
was to go." 

Annie put her hand on his arm again. " Ah. now, 
Robert, don't you know he takes after you ? He's 
proud — the way you are yourself. Not a foot he'd 
come if he's not asked." 

** Write you and ask him then," Robert said. 

** He wouldn't come for my asking. Sure, 
Robert^ I know 'twas he was in the wrong. But 
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he's young, and 'tis easier for them that have sense 
to give in nor for the young. Write to him, 
Robert — do, now — and bid him come and see us 
before he goes, if he's for going." 

That was how Johnny came home. 
He had grown in the two years' absence, physi- 
cally and mentally— an able-bodied, well-set-up, 
straightforward-looking young fellow. But some- 
thing of boyish awkwardness was to be seen as 
he approached the house where his arrival was 
heralded by the children. His mother ran out to 
meet him. 

"An* IS that yourself, Johnny?'* she cried, 
hugging him. Then, holding him at arm's 
length, ** Dear, oK, I would hardly know you, 
you're grown that grand and stout. Run over, 
Charlie" (she turned to a child), ''and tell your 
father that Johnny's come. He's over in the barn 
thrashing, Johnny — always the old way, for ever 
working. Here's old John " (as the grandfather 
came hobbling to the door of the cottage adjoining). 
** John, here's Johnny back to us." And so the 
welcome ran on volubly, till in a minute Robert ap- 
peared, wiping his forehead. 

He came up to his son with a face full of kind 
greeting. 

*' Well, Johnny, and how's every inch of you? 
A good shake of the hand now. Man, but I'm 
glad to see you. Come in n6w to the tk)U8e. If 
this isn't the grand chance you'fe getting ! I tell 
you now, we may all be thankful to Master Harry." 

I 
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At last the son found words. 

" Indeed, then, Robert, I know well, only the 
respect the family had for yourself, I would never 
get the offer. •• 

"Ah, nonsense, man," said his father. ''He 
knows the sort of you well. And, not to be 
saying it before you, he might go far before he 
would get better. Sit down now and take a 
cup of tay — ^we're still the one way, always the 
tay.*' 

And so with kindly welcome all stiffness wore 
off, and Johnny began to talk freely, and to expand 
over the prospects that were before him — how he 
might easily buy a beast or two, and they could 
run with the other stock, breed, and so on, till in 
a few years he sketched himself owner of a fine 
herd. ''And mind you, now," he went on, his 
eyies kindling, ** I was thinking it would be good 
for more than me. If the country answers, it- 
wouldn't be hard to get money saved for a ticket 
for Annie — there's terrible wages going there for 
servants. An' if she and me was there, it wouldn't 
be long before we would have a place for wee 
Robert, too— ^" 

A sword went through Robert Corscadden« Was 
the one loss, then, to be only the beginning ? Were 
the young to drain the young after them till 
the parent stock would be left sapless ? His face 
changed; but the son, eager on his idea, saw 
nothing of it. The mother's eyes, too, grew tense 
for a moment, but she dare not let silence fall on 
her also. 
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'•Indeed, then, Johnny," she broke in, "we 
never doubted but you would be for helping us, 
here or there. But, sure, we have enough to think 
of for the one time. Tell us, now, is it true you'll 
have horses to ride all day ? " 

With a woman's wit she drew the talk her own 
way ; and soon Johnny was busy telling of his time 
in Scotland, filling in the meagre outline of a 
peasant's letters. Robert joined in the talk, but 
with an effort, and soon he rose. 

''I must go back to the threshing," he said. 
** We'll have the night to talk — and a good few of 
nights, too, before you're for the journey. Sit 
now," for Johnny rose and offered to take a hand, 
" you'll be tired with the travelling." 

'•'Deed, then," said the son, ''I hardly know 
would I be able to wind a flail now. Mr. Young — 
that's the last man I was with — ^was hardly for be- 
lieving the like of it was in use yet." 

••I wouldn't wonder at him," Robert answered. 
•• It's a poor job beside the machine." 

•• 'Tis a pity, too," said Johnny, thoughtfully; 
••and you with the horse standing idle. Mr. 
Young was asking me had you a beast, and when I 
told him, he thought it very simple of us not to get 
the thresher one way or the other." 

A queer look came over Robert's face — that was 
full of many thoughts, but chiefly full of a tolerant 
love for the boy who went to Scotland to be told 
the disabilities which his father had smarted under 
for a generation. 

**Ay;^ indeed," he said. •'He would think us 
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very ignorant over in these parts. Many's the 
time I said to myself I would get enough gathered 
to buy one, but someway the lump of it was hard 
to come by, and I put in the winter at the old job. 
Come on, then, and see have you the way of it yet, 
for a turn anyway.** 

And in a minute father and son were facing each 
other, as so often before, across the outspread 
sheaves, and the flails, rising and whirling in their 
intricate circles, fell alternately in a ceaseless 
rhythm. 

At last, in a pause of the work, Johnny picked 
up a sheaf and handled it. 

"That's good oats," he said. •* I seen none 
better in Scotland." 

Robert's face lit. 

**Ay," he answered, "I still pride myself on 
the oats. Poor land and all, there's none can beat 
me in the market." 

Johnny meditated for an instant. 

' ' They say the land out yonder in the West is just 
wonderful." 

Robert's face lost its brightness. 

••Ay," he replied, •• there would be little bother 
raising a crop there, I'm thinking. An* every man 
with a steam plough, they tell me. It must surely 
be a great country." Then he lifted his flail again, 
and fell to work in silence. But Johnny was still 
full of cogitations. He spoke to his father now 
from the standpoint of young experience. 

••Many's the time I would be wondering that 
you never tried America yourself." 
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Robeif paused in his threshing, and passed his 
sleeve over his forehead mechanically before he 
answered. 

•' Do you know, then, Johnny, someway I never 
thought of it. The time I was young, there wasn't 
many going but them that had no place here. An' 
there was always work to do here; an', since ever I 
married, the place was my own, you may say, an' 
I had no notion of leaving it. A man doesn't shift 
easy when he sees a family getting up around him." 

Johnny moved uneasily on his feet, then lifted 
his flail. 

" Ay," he said, " marriage makes a quare differ 
to a man." 

Then he fell to work on the sheaves. 

IV. 

The next day Johnny went off on an errand into 
the little country town. When he was gone Annie 
confided to Robert her perplexities. 

"There's something on his mind that he's keep- 
ing back," shie said, ''and I don't know under 
goodness what it is. Why would he not let me 
come with him, and him needing to buy clothes?" 

"No matter what it is," said Robert, "leave 
him to himself. If I was hard with him before, I'll 
not cross him now for the world." 

Late that February afternoon Johnny came back 
laden with small presents, and as he was unfolding 
them on the kitchen table, one of the small children 
made a pounce. 

"Show us what's in the big brown paper, 
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Johnny ! '* she cried, and without waiting for leave, 
opened it, disclosing a bottle of whisky. Annie 
started. 

"Och, Johnny, what's the sense of bringing 
the like of that into this house ? Sure, you know 
your father can't abide the sight of it. Put it away 
now, before he comes in, there's a good boy." 

But Robert was in the door before she had 
finished speaking. 

** Never you mind her, Johnny," he said, " I'm 
not that bigpted. Many's the one you'll be want- 
ing to offer a glass to, and you going away : and a 
glass hurts no man that's able to watch himself." 

But Johnny reddened. 

** I was thinking, maybe you would step out a 
piece with me this night yourself," he said 
abrupdy. 

Annie started, for a meaning was conveyed in his 
words. Choosing to ignore it, she laughed shrilly ; 
but there was a note of opposition in her tone. 

•* Dear, oh 1 but that would be newance, for your 
father to be going out drinking of an evening,^' 
she cried. **And where would you be for going 
to?" 

"Up to James M'Cormick's," answered 
Johnny, with a setting of shoulders and head, as 
if he looked for a contest of wills. 

••To M'Cormick's," his mother retorted. "I 
was doubting that. 'Deed and you have little call 
to be taking whisky to M'Cormick's — 'twould be 
water to the sea." 

•• 'Tis the custom," Johnny answered sullenly. 
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" Custom, indeed I " she retorted. " Many's 
the one comes in here of an evening, and I don't 
see them bringing whisky with them. A nice 
thing that would be for your father to take to." 

But Robert interrupted. He had listened with a 
grave face, about which, nevertheless, there lurked 
an expression of smiling surprise. 

" Be easy now, Annie," he said. " I'm think- 
ing I could give a guess what Johnny means. He's 
maybe looking for more than a chat by the fire up 
at M'Cormick's." 

" Faith and troth, then, it would be a bad place 
to go to look for any other thing," Annie scolded. 
" I wonder at him and at yourself, that would go 
near that ugly old vagabone, and him for eves 
drunk, and not twopence to his name. Och, yoli 
needn't be looking at me that way, Johnny. Sure, 
don't I know well you were always foolish about 
yon wee black brat of a girl." 

"Her an' me's promised, anyway," her son 
broke in angrily. " An' if Robert won't stand by 
me to go and ask her from her own ones, I be to 
find some other man that will." 

He lifted his cap as he spoke, to make towards 
the door ; but Robert interposed. 

"Sit down, Johnny, and never mind your 
mother ; she must be talking. Who but me should 
go with you, and you looking a wife?" 

"I wonder at you, Robert," cried Annie. 
" Sure, what call has he with a wife, and him going, 
to America? How will he pay the passage? 
Answer me that." 
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'•Never fear but he'll be able to answer you, 
then," said Robert. *' I would trust Johnny to 
have his road made out. Still and all, Johnny, 
'twill be needful for me to know before I can speak 
for you." 

'' I was thinking to go out first myself, and let 
her come after when I saw a place to bring her to," 
Johnny answered. "An' indeed, Robert, I'll be 
thankful to you if you speak for me." 

** To be sure I will, Johnny, the best way I can," 
said Robert. 

But Annie, still fuming, commented sharply. 

•'Troth, then, you needn't put yourself about. 
It's not everyday them people will have ones look- 
ing after their daughter. 'Deed, then, Johnny, 
you're foolish — ^that's what you are. Why but you 
took up with some girl that would be a help to you ? 
And the dear knows who you might meet out 
yonder." 

But again Robert interposed. 

••Faith, Annie, by what I read, Johnny's not 
that far wrong. A good wife out yonder is ill to 
come by— one that would be a help to a man, and 
maybe worth more nor a bag of gold." 

•• Ay, by what you read," cried Annie, con- 
temptuously. •• You have for ever them notions 
out of books. Little good books ever were, I'm 
thinking, for the likes of you or Johnny." 

••Ach, give us peace, woman!" said Robert, 
ruffled at last. •• Get me my coat, and we may be 
going." 

••Is it go that way?" cried Annie; ••and you 
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without your clean shirt I Go or not go, you'll go 
decent anyway — though it's little decency you'll 
find before you." 

Night had fallen dark when Robert and his son 
reached the M'Cormicks' cottage. According to 
ceremonial custom, Johnny stayed outside in the 
muddy boreen while bis supporter approached the 
house, and, finding only the half-door closed, 
opened it and entered slowly, as befits a stranger. 

"Good evening to yous all," be said — ^for the 
North has dropped the pious benedictions with 
which South and West still accompany salutation. 

James M'Cormick rose from his seat at the right- 
hand of the fire : a small man, almost buried in a 
portentous bush of foxy beard. 

"Is that Robert? It's yourself is a stranger 
here." 

Mrs. M'Cormick, tall and grave of face, kindly 
and decent, rose, too, with greetings. 

"Come forward to the fire, Mr. Corscadden," 
she said, drawing a chair to face the blaze of ruddy 
turf. Behind her the children were grouped along 
a settle, or squatted in the corner. A dark-haired 
girl sat nearest the wall, busy carding wool. She 
kept her face bent down over her work. 

"I'm thankful to you, Mrs. M'Cormick," 
Robert answered. " But," and he drew with cere- 
mony the bottle from his coat pocket, "there's a 
boy outside would like to know if ;^ou would let 
him stand treat to you this evening." 

There was a sudden stir among the children— a 
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nudging and a whispering. The dark-haired girl 
bent her face lower over the wool. 

" Is it Johnny you have with you ? ** asked James 
M'Cormick, stooping to lift a coal and kindle his 
pipe. ** There was word he was to come back." 
Just Johnny," answered Robert. 
Och, poor Johnny I Bring him in, surely 
then, and welcome," said Mrs. M'Cormick. 
"Johnny is still welcome in this house." 

Robert turned to the door, went out into the light 
streaming from it, and beckoned; then re-entered, 
with Johnny at his back. The household was on 
its feet now to greet the newcomer, and he went 
round shaking hands with each in turn. 

" How*s Johnny ? " 

••Well, thank God. And how's yourself?" 

The dark-haired Mary laid down her carding for 
a moment to give him the same greeting. 

*• How's Johnny?" 

"Well, thank God. And how's Mary?" 

"Well, thank God." 

"Sit down, Johnny, now, and draw in your 
chair," said James M'Cormick. "Tell us, now, is 
it the truth you're for America? " 

But Robert interposed. 

"Don't let us be dry talking," he said. " It's 
not often I taste; but surely you will take a glass 
with me when I do." 

"Bring out the glasses, Mary," said Mrs. 
M'Cormick; and the girl rose from her work. 

Before she was back, Johnny had moved from his 
chair and contrived to seat himself next to her. 
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Robert uncorked the bottle with the same air of 
ritual observance, filled a glass and handed it to 
M'Cormick, then another to his wife, who took it 
with some protestation. Then, filling another, 
•* Here, Johnny," he said, " give that to Mary, and 
make her drink success to you." 

Johnny offered it. " No, then," she answered. 
•' Drink it yourself, Johnny. But I'm wishing you 
good fortune in your journey — indeed I am." 

*' Well, here's luck," said Robert, raising his 
glass, and " Here's luck " was the answer. 

''And so you're for leaving us, Johnny," said 
M'Cormick, setting down his glass drained. 
"Well, many a one goes, and there's none should 
do better than yourself. And it's young Ogilvie 
that's taking you out. Man, you're the lucky one 
that has his passage paid and all." 

** I'll hold you now," put in Mrs. M*Cormick, 
'•he'll be counting the days till he's off. There's 
some think bad of going, but Johnny has a stout 
heart." 

"Troth, then," said Robert, "whatever's the 
way, Johnny thinks bad enough of going from 
some that's here. He doesn't want to go single, 
Mrs. M'Cormick, that's the truth of it, and that's 
what we come here for this night — to see if we could 
come to some agreement amongst us." 

As Robert spoke, Mary rose from her corner and 
slipped quietly, evading Johnny's out-stretched 
hand, into the room adjoining the kitchen. 

Again there was a stir among the wide-eyed chil- 
dren. " Look at her running," one whispered to 
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the other. But James M'Cormick and his wife 
noticed them no more than the dogs and cats who 
crouched under chairs and tables. An Irish house- 
hold has few secrets. 

" And what kind of agreement would that be,*' 
said James M'Cormick, his countenance falling 
into the lines that a peasant's lifetime of bargaining 
had moulded. '' Pm thankful to yoUi Robert, for 
thinking on us, but we're as poor people as God 
ever made, and that's the short and the long of it." 

••Come, now, James," said Robert, "you 
needn't be taking it that way. If you give in to 
the marriage, let you give her whatever you think 
right, much or little, and we're content. I was 
never one for them kind of bargains." 

•• 'Deed, then," said Mrs. M'Cormick ** and you 
may say that, Mr. Corscadden. You had never the 
name of a grasping man, for all you were no great 
spender; and whatever comes of it, I'll mind that 
you were a good friend to Mary since she was a wee 
thing, and us not looking for the like of this." 

"I'm not saying against it," said James 
M'Cormick. " Robert's a respected man, we know 
that, But speak up now, Robert, and tell us what 
you're meaning." 

Robert stated his proposal then, clearly and 
briefly, dwelling on the rosiest side of Johnny's 
prospects. But the faces of his listeners fell mani- 
festly. 

"An* it's not for taking her with him he ^tould 
be," said James M'Cormick. " He would be t6-^o 
off, and her to stay till he would come back for h6r> 
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and her living with us, a married woman and likely 
a child with her." 

But Johnny, who had sat so far silent and some- 
what sheepish, started up now. 

•' Are you evening it to me that I would desert 
her, then ? " he cried. " Or that I would not be fit 
to rise as much money as would pay her passage ? 
Faith, and if that's what you think " 

** Whisht now, Johnny," said his father, ** leave 
this to me, will you ? Sure, James is right to take 
care for his daughter. Now, James, here's what I 
would say. If you're against keeping her, and her 
married to him, let her come to our house and live 
there till he can fetch her. And if you're for keep- 
ing her, let her stay here. You know the sort of 
Johnny well enough, and I needn't be talking. But 
if anything would happen him, she'll be no charge 
on you, without you wish it. Is that fair, now ? " 

•• Och ay, that's fair enough," James M'Cormick 
answered, drawing at his pipe, and striving to con- 
ceal his surprise at so incautious a bargainer. 

** But still, now ." He seemed anxious and 

uncertain, and looked at his wife. She spoke then, 
filling up his pause. 

** Aye, Robert, it's a quare way for a girl not to 
be going with her husband. But you needn't be 
thinking," she said with a dignity that answered 
his own, ** that we would want to put her on to 
you. We would be badly oflf without her, and 
that's the truth." 

"You have no call to tell me that," Robert 
answered. " But you see yourself the way it is. 
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Margaret *' — ^for, like her, he had lapsed from the 
tone of ceremony into a sincerer utterance — "the 
young ones are for going, and if they aiie>, we have 
a right to help them — ^and then make the best we 
can of it ourselves." 

'* Troth, Robert," she answered, " you may say 
that. I don't know what way you'll make out with- 
out Johnny." 

"Troth, Robert," she answered, "you may say 
answered her, wincing as if under a pain. Yet his 
tone, now under command, emphasised Johnny's 
value rather than his own loss. " But that's not 
our question," he said, turning sharp from this 
way of thought. " Come now, James, yonder's 
Johnny waiting. Will you let him ask herself? 
She'll not get a decenter boy, if I say it that should 
not, betwixt this and Cork. Shake hands on it 
now." And he stretched his hand out. 

James M'Cormick straightened himself in his 
seat, then, half rising, reached over and slapped his 
hand into the other. 

" Let him ask herself, then. If she says for him, 
ril not be against it. Call her in here, woman," he 
said to his wife. 

But Johnny leant over, and spoke low to Mrs. 
M'Cormick. 

She laughed and nodded. 

•* Well, well, Johnny, go in yourself, then. It's 
maybe the best way ; the young people has notions 
now that they never had in my time." 

Johnny rose and entered the door which led into 
the room, half closing it behind him. Mary sat 
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there by the table, still busy at her work. But at 
sight of him she put it down in her lap. 

"Well, Mary," he said, awkwardly, yet with 
the pride of achievement about him. The girl 
looked at him straight now, with reproachful eyes. 

"Och, Johnny, why did you do it? Why but 
you came to me?" 

"Wasn't it what you told me yourself?" he 
answered, taken aback by her tone. "You would 
never take me till my father came asking you him- 
self. An' isn't he come the night? " 

"It's a wonder to me you would bring him," the 
girl said. Johnny looked in surprise at her, and 
seeing in her face what answered the indignation 
In her voice, he spc^e in perplexity, yet half in 
amusement. 

" Dear knows, Mary, but you're the hard girl to 
please. I suppose now you'll be vexed because I 
took you on a sudden. But I thought it would be 
a surprise for you. Surely you'll not ask to refuse 
me for the like of that." 

Her tone was grave enough in reply. 

" Indeed, then, it's not for that, nor the like of 
that, Johnny. But if you came to me first, you had 
no call to make this journey." 

Johnny's countenance changed suddenly. He 
flushed deep. Words seemed to choke him. 

"You changed your mind, then," said he. 
" Faith, a nice fool you made of me." 

At the pain in his voice the girl's lips trembled, 
her eyes filled. 

" No, then, Johnny, I never changed," she said. 
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" I never took any notion but the onS. Bu7 to bC 
marrying you this way, and you going out yonder, 
it's what I won't do." 

" Are you frightened I wouldn't be able to bring 
you out?" he said, still in anger. " 1 suppose 
you're not asking, like James, would I desert you ? " 

"Johnny, dear," she said, earnestly, still plead- 
ing with him, " 'tisn't the like of that; troth, now, 
it isn't. But did you not hear the talk there is now 
against people quitting their own country ? " 

At her words confidence returned to tfie suitor. 
He laughed, with a man's reasoning contempt for 
theory, and assured now of persuading. 

" Sure, Mary, there's nothing in thai' but talk. 
Why wouldn't I go where there's work waiting 
me, and good chan(%s. I wouldn't be leaving 
Scotland at all, only there's no chances in it." 

" Scotland I " said she, with an accent of scorn. 
"Leaving Scotland, is it? Is it to Scotland you 
belong ? Och, Johnny, have you no heart at all. 
Did you not take notice to Robert, how he's failed 
since you left ? It's the pity of the world to watch 
him and the poor childer striving to work that 
farm." 

The attack was sudden, wholly unlocked for. 
New thoughts came and went confusedly on 
Johnny's face. She could see him wrestle with 
them. 

" Robert's all for ray going," he answered. 

To the girl in her mood, in her growing hope and 
desire to convince, the answer was a provocation. 

" He is, troth I " she said, with rising heat. " To 
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be sure he is. He would never let on — not if you 
cut him with knives." Her eyes kindled, her voice 
swelled. *' Didn't he humble himself to the 
ground to come here at all this night ? Well I 
know how he's looked on, and how the like of us 
is looked on — end him (Bering everything in the 
world sooner than you would be crossed. Ay, his 
last penny he would give to help you to go and 
leave him — him that bred you, and fed you, and 
taught you. Well, go then ; and wherever you go, 
Johnny, I wish you well. But I'll not go with 
you — no, not if you had gold in every hand." 

The young man's face was white now, as only 
now he realised the strength of the will against 
him. He had come well pleased with himself 
to offer rewards: he was treated as a misdoer. 
Worse than that, there was an echo to her words 
deep in his own heart. But disappointment was 
uppermost, and he paraded his disappointment as 
an appeal. 

" An' what use, then, is it for me to be going at 
all? Weren't you promised to me?" he said, 
bittCTly. " Sure, it's thinking about you I was the 
whole time, and little good I'll get for it." 

But the claim for compassion found no response. 

"Ah now, Johnny," she answered, "you have 
no call to say that. You'll maybe be a big man 
over there, an' come back here with your pockets 
full, and wonder at the way you were brought up — 
the way Neil Brogan did." 

There was scorn in her voice; yet, set on his 
pttrpoee, he hardly noticed it. 
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"Ach, don't be talking," he said, roughly. 
" What's Neil Brogan to me, what is it to me if I 
get money? It's yourself I'm wanting, Mary." 

She looked earnestly at htm. " I doubt that's 
not the truth, Johnny," she said. " You're want- 
ing America more nor me." 

Her tone was so significant that the young man 
paused for an instant and was silent, thinking. 
The woman's mind in her had reached the heart of 
the matter, stripped it bare, and it was new to bis 
eyes. 

" What do you mean at all, Mary? " he asked, 
with a hesitation. 

Mary threw the wool that was still in her hands 
from her, and stood up, with a light in her eyes. 

" If you want me, Johnny," she said, " it's not 
in America you'll get me." 

Mary's mouher had that dignity of carriage which 
is often seen among peasant women who live 
much in the open and walk barefoot. It replaces 
with them the ligbt-footed, fragile slenderness of 
the girl. But at that moment, as the tall young 
girl drew herself erect, conscious of her beauty, and 
walked past Johnny to the door, her motion was all 
a woman's. Johnny followed her abashed and 
confounded. 

As she passed into the kitchen among the family 
group something of this possession fell from her. 
But ber eyes still blazed, and James M'Cormick 
eyed his daughter dubiously. 

"Begorra," he muttered, "but she looks the 
way she did when big Sweeney came asking ber, 
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and she hunted him — and him with a fine public in 
Crishvalley. Surely the devil's in the cutty." 

Robert, too, felt that with her a force which he 
could not account for had come into the room. He 
shared the confusion. "Well, Johnny," he said, 
turning in his chair, " what answer did you get ? " 

"Faith, then, I don't know," answered the 
young man, whose eyes still rested with fascination 
on Mary, where she sat, demure enough now, in 
her corner. " You may ask herself." 

" Well, surely, this is the queer story," said 
Robert. 

He went over and sat down beside Mary. "Tell 
me, now, Mary, you and me was always friends. 
Surely you and him didn't fall out? " 

" We did then, Robert," she said in low tones. 

" An' what for, now ? " he asked. 

" I was telling him he had no call to leave you, 
Robert," the girl answered simply. 

Robert looked at her and laughed sadly. " That 
was a poor thing to dispute about, Mary. Sure it's 
better for you and for himself, and I know it." 

" I'll marry no man that's going to America." 
The girl's fingers were locked together in her lap, 
but there was defiance in every line of her figure. 

James M'Cormick lifted his hands. 

" Listen to the talk of her. I'll hold you now this 
is some notion she took up from that ould crazy 
schoolmaster down by." 

" Indeed, then, and if I only took what I learnt 
from Master Boyle, it's little harm I would learn," 
the girl retorted. " An' let it be right or wrong, 
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it's what I'll stand by. But I'm thankful to your- 
self, Robert, for all you said this night. An' I wi^ 
Johnny well, wherever he goes, and" — her voice 
took a sudden thrill — " when you go to the train 
with him on his convoy, Robert, there'll not be one 
there sorrier nor myself, though I'm not with you — 
for there was never one I liked as well as Johnny, 
nor never will be." 

A silence fell on the room as she ended, and then 
took up her work again and began quietly carding 
at the wool, with eyes downcast as before, but with 
a face flushed to the very roots of her hair. 

James M'Cormick smote his fist on his knee. 

" Divil such a one ever I saw ! " he said. " I 
would do right to beat her." 

" Indeed, then, James," said Robert, " that's no 
way to talk. It's too good she is. But listen, Mary, 
if you like Johnny, why but you take him? " 

" She's frightened for the journey, the crature," 
said Mrs. M'Cormick. Isn't that it now, Mary ? " 

" *Tis not, then," said the girl, and again there 
was a volume of repressed passion behind her 
words. "I'm not frightened for any journey, no 
more nor I would be tor hardships. But it's a hard 
thing for me to be answering questions this way," 
she said, breakitig <^ and rising. "An' I maybe 
said more nor I ought, and maybe I brought trouble 
on myself. An' I'm sorry to refuse anything to 
yourself, Robert, and to him you're speaking for, 
but I'll not marry Johnny and him going away 
from his own place." 

She stood there for a moment, and Johnny rose 
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also as if to stop her going. Then she moved 
towards the room, and he caught her by the arm. 

"Come out by a minute," he whispered. "I 
want to ask you something." 

" No, then," she said aloud, and her voice shook 
with an eagerness that was half anger. " It was put 
on me to speak before them all, and now, let you 
say before them all whatever you're for saying." 

The lad hesitated for a moment, and it seemed as 
if the words fought against utterance. Then he 
spoke. 

"Would you take me in this country ?" be asked 
half-articulately. 

A sudden light of triumph shone in Mary's eyes ; 
triumph sounded in her voice. 

" Where would you have to bring me to?" she 
asked, with a strange vibration in her accents — as if 
she spoke not to him only. But the lad's face fell. 

"I can't answer you that," he said brokenly. 

The elder people sat in their chairs by the fire 
watching the two young figures standing together, 
midway to the door. James M'Cormick's counten- 
ance was full of bewildered curiosity. But Robert 
sat, turned on his seat, watching the girl with a 
kind of hope, that was like dread, in his eyes. 

Mary looked at him now. 

"Do you hear that, Robert?" she said. 
"Would you speak for Johnny now?" 

Silence seemed to strangle the man, and tears 
came into bis eyes. He raised his hand to his 
throat before he spoke. 

" Maybe you and him would rue," he said. 
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Mary stepped over to his side. ** And do you 
think, Robert, we might never rue if we went out 
yonder, and might never think long, and the ones 
that reared us toiling and slaving here, and us not 
helping them? Listen, now, Robert, you and 
Johnny are that stubborn, neither of you will ask 
the thing he wants. But if it wasn't for Annie, 
Robert, oh it's I would ask it ? Listen, Robert, I 
have the embroidery learnt, and I can earn, whiles. 
And I can mind old John and Margaret, and 
Johnny and me could be in the house with them — 
an^ there would be that lifted ofiF Annie. Do you 
think now, Robert, would she say against it?" 

Robert caught the girl's outstretched hands. 

•* Mary," he said, ** if you keep Johnny with us 
you needn't fear for Annie. An' for myself, it 
would be the best day I saw since Johnny was born. 
James, you know yourself the farm is near paid ofiF, 
and whatever it is, it goes to the son that works it. 
That it may prosper with him and Mary after I'm 
gone — if you say to the bargain." 

** Let him have her, then," said James 
M'Cormick, rising up and closing hands with 
Robert. ** An' a good girl he'll get, for all she has 
notions." 

Robert went over to the girl where she had seated 
herself beside Johnny in the big settle — his arm 
round her now. He laid his hand on her shoulder 
and laughed happily. 

*' Faith, James, if it wasn't for them notions it 
wouldn't be the day it is for me. There'll be no 
fear of Johnny with her and the land for himself." 



A RECONCILIATION. 

I. 

A MAN and a woman were walking across Hyde 
Park on the south bank of the Serpentine. 
Neither of them was very young, and in the 
woman's fair hair many threads of grey showed 
already. In a few years it would be pure white, 
and she would be more beautiful than ever. So at 
least the man thought who walked beside her; so 
any painter, looking at the lovely bloom of her 
skin, the unfaded blueness of her wide eyes, would 
have justified him for thinking. 

They walked easily and slowly, as if lingering 
a little on each step. If one could only see, 
there must be couples passing us now and again 
whose bodily atmospheres merge into one, who 
move, as it were, in a mist of their own making. 
Those are the people who are conscious of their own 
happiness, about each of whom the other's presence 
vibrates like musical sound waves. Very often 
they are not talking, or if they are, it is not the 
words that matter. 

Yet this man and woman were talking rapidly 
and intently, till suddenly she stopped, stepped over 
near to the water, and, tall in her grey dress, gazed 
out towards the bridge at the sunset reflection and 
the ambered trees. 
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" I love this place," she said. " Do you suppose 
it always looks like this? Are there ever real 
green leaves here? If I saw them I should feel a 
stranger — it wouldn't be my park any longer." 

" It was like this seven years ago, and five years 
ago, anyhow," he answered. "And two years 
ago. That is all I can contribute to your 
natural history. But very likely they stick those 
few yellow leaves on by contract. Nature has 
nothing to say in the business. Look at that grass; 
see how unnaturally green it is, and all because the 
tree trunks are one solid black." 

"You shall not libel my park," she retorted. 
" It is lovely. It is London — the place of my holi- 
days. And if you were at all nice you would re- 
member it is the only place where you ever meet 
me." 

His face grew suddenly tense; he had a trick of 
setting his front teeth together. 

"Seven years ago, five years ago, two years 
ago," he said, as if going over a most familiar 
reckoning. Then he laughed a little. " Oh, I re- 
member that sometimes — out yonder at the station, 
when I think about London." Suddenly bis voice 
and manner changed from the tone of reserve, half 
bantering, half resentful. "I tell you, though, 
what I remember here — here in London. I re- 
member letters about mountains and clouds and 
sea and heather and bracken — and now you stand 
there and rave about black trees and unnatural 
yellows and greens." 

" Well," she said, quickly, answering his words, 
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evading what was unspoken. " Do you deny that 
this is exquisite — and so paintable? Wouldn't 
Wacteau have delighted in it?" 

She b^;an to walk westward again, as if motion 
might shake off the insistence that was in liis 
look — and in his voice when he spoke again. 

" Watteau I " he said. " I meet you here among 
charming, well-dressed people, or in a charming, 
well-dressed arrangement of water and trees. But 
your letters are all about bare, ragged hills and 
open skies and the smell of whin-blossom." Then 
iAs tone softened, almost to pleading. " If you are 
really going back next week, is there any reason 
why I should not come and see you in Ireland ? I 
have six weeks* leave stilt before I must start for 
India." 

Once more she answered with the same hint of a 
laugh; but under its ringing lightness a strain was 
felt. 

"Why will you talk about Ireland and going 
away ? I want to forget all about those things. I 
am here for my holidays. I don't want to think 
about anything but holidays." 

His face altered and hardened; the expression 
went out of his ^es. He had tried to come closer 
to her ; she had set him at a distance, among the 
gaieties of the world, the holiday amusements. 

" I'm sorry," he said, "I was stupid. Of course 
we won't talk about things that bore you." 

They walked on ior a few paces before talk began 
again — not very different in its substance from the 
exchange that had passed so rapidly and pleasantly 
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between them before she paused by the water. 
But if one could have seen — and they who could 
not see it, felt only too keenly — the mist in which 
they moved was broken, the circling vibrations of 
their lives, that had merged and blended before, 
now scattered vaguely over space. Words were 
the only link left; each mind had an alien thought 
deepest in it — in fiis, resentment, in her's, per- 
plexity and reluctance. So with little comfort they 
crossed out of the park, following the path on 
through Kensington Gardens. 

But as they walked and talked, the woman's 
answers grew more and more perfunctory. 

**And so you really saw Duse in it," he was 
saying. "That was great luck." 

"Yes, she was very good." 

Her words were toneless and meaningless. 
Then, abruptly, and half shamefacedly, she spoke. 
" Please — I want to talk. Can't we sit down for a 
little? It isn't really cold." 

The man's face altered slowly. He was not quick 
to thaw, but the change was like spring's coming. 

"There are two chairs," he said, pointing some 
fifty yards oflF. They walked over in silence, and 
as they sat down. 

" Well ?" he said. 

"Please— I don't think I was nice just now. 
You are cross with me." She paused for a moment, 
and he answered: 

" One doesn't always like to be treated just as 
a holiday friend." 

" I didn't mean that," she cried, with a sharp 
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accent of pain, "You know I didn't. But there 
are things it hurts one to speak of." 

" And things it hurts one not to speak of," he 
retorted. There was mastery in his voice now. 
" Listen," he went on, " consider tfiis. If I do not 
speak of them, I shall be away over there in India, 
and there will be questions I have wanted to ask a 
hundred, a thousand times. But I can't write and 
wait six weeks for an answer, wondering all the 
time whether I have hurt you or offended you. I'm 
not inquisitive. But I have never pretended in all 
these seven years that we have known each other 
that you were the same as other people to me. And 
still I know less about your life than your most 
casual neighbours." 

"That isn't true," she said. "How many 
people do you suppose know as much of me as I 
tell you in a letter ? I'm not going to pretend any- 
thing, either, and a great deal of my life in these 
seven years has gone into what I wrote to you. It 
seems to me you know all the things I care about." 

He set his teeth together, and spoke doggedly, 
looking away from her. 

" I only know that I want to know more. I want 
to see for myself what you have so often written 
about. What reason is there that I should not go 
and see you in your own house as other people do ? " 

"They don't," she answered, abruptly. 

He looked at her in a kind of stupefaction . Then 
anger began to mount in him. 

"Is it possible ?" 

But she broke in on him. 
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" Oh, you needn't talk like that. I'm not boy- 
cotted, and I'm not shut up. I see my vasher^ 
woman and my butcher and my baker, and that 
sort of people. But outside <A them, quite literally, 
I don't see anyone. I'm not making an exception. 
I'm only refusing to make one." 

Her tone had grown hard and bitter, with reson- 
ances as if many strings long drawn tight quivered 
within her. The man beside her felt new in- 
fluences, new vibrations, bursting in, marring the 
peace of their atmosphere. He felt her snatched 
away from him by her bitterness. It was the first 
time that he came so near the trouble that was in 
her life; yet the joy in him was more than the sense 
of her pain. 

** Don't you see," he said, " you are talking now 
of painful things. That is what I want you to tell 
me — that, most of all. If you don't have friends 
about you — you who have so many friends here 
where I meet you — why is that? I know the be- 
ginning of the story, as everybody knows it who 
was in Delhi eight years ago, and that is all I 
know. I daresay I could have found out, but I 
never wanted to ask anyone but you." 

Answering him her voice softened, falling into 
tune with his. 

** You are good to me," she said. " I have often 
wanted to tell you about things. Only — it hurts." 

"I know," he said. " Don't go on if it hurts 
too much." 

" Oh, that is all ; I have got over the hurting. 
There is no secret. When we settled down in 
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Ireland the people who came to call were not the 
people I should have wanted to know. That was 
natural, when a man leaves the army under those 
conditions." 

"There are plenty who would not think much 
the worse of him for it," he said, half apologetically. 

She answered with a flash : 

" Yes. Those were the pec^le who came to see 
us. I did not go to see them again, because I felt 
that I should have agreed with the people who 
stayed away. My husband did not take that view 
of it. He resented it more than I did. Of course, 
he had known most of tbem all bis life." 

"Why did you go there to live?" the man 
asked. Pain was in his voice, pain twitched in the 
nerves of his face. 

"There was no other place. There was very 
little money, and there was this place of my bus- 
band's which we could not let. So we had to live 
in it." 

" And you live there seeing nobody ? " 

" As my personal guests — nobody. I had ratber, 
you know. It isn't that I like being a hermit; I 
hate it. That is why I like London. But I hate 
other things more." 

He sat in silence for a moment, wrinkling his 
forehead. Then he spoke. " I don't understand — 
one thing. Surely Captain Despard keeps a pack 
of hounds?" 

" Yes — drag-bounds." 

" How is that done, when " 

Again the hard note of resentment, of anger long 
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nourished, vibrated in her voice. **How are 
things always done, when there is not money to pay 
for them?" 

Again the spasm of pain distorted his face. 

**I understand," he said. "That is why you 
want a holiday — ^and to forget." 

She spoke now rapidly, with the utterance of one 
whose thought has long been pent up. 

** I take my holidays always in October, because 
that is when the meets begin. You can't call it 
hunting. It is a form of horse-dealing chiefly. 
Do you know, I used to love horses more than any- 
thing in the world, and now I think I hate them 
and everything connected with them as the instru- 
ments of human degradation. I am afraid of them 
— for Morry." 

•'You needn't be, surely," he said. "Are you 
not there?" 

"Ah, but you don't understand how hard it is," 
she cried. ** I did my best, my very best, wiih the 
others, my step-children ; and in spite of me they 
have grown up in the stable. It has been one long 
fight, and I have been beaten. I can't afiFord to be 
beaten about Morry." 

"You won't be," he said. "The child is too 
fond of you." 

"Yes, he is. But what can I do? He wants 
to do as all the others do ; he craves for it ; it is in 
his blood. And I should hate to make a molly- 
coddle of him, and he would hate it." 

" I see," he said. "It is very hard. I think 
you should let him ride as much as he likes." 
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" That means his being away from me, and with 
all the people I don't like to see him with." 

" Why ? I know you don't ride. But you used 
to. Can't he be with you ? " 

She shook her head. 

" I haven't ridden or driven for years," she said, 
"except by necessity. My view is that we ought 
not to keep horses, you see. There is no money 
but my income. I have to do the paying ; it is to 
me that the bills come. Certain things I refuse to 
pay for — food for the hounds, for instance. Other 
things I only pay for under protest — they are sup- 
posed to be paid out of the proceeds of horse-deal- 
ing. 

He was silent for a moment or two. 

" I never guessed at any of all this," he said. 
"Tell me, bow much do your friends know — ^your 
friends that I meet you with ? " 

" Lucy Fenton knows, of course. She insists 
on the yearly visit." 

" I hope your cousin may have all the good I 
wish her," he said, gravely. " I suppose no one 
else knows more tlian I did." 

" I have taken some pride in preventing anyone 
from knowing or guessing more," she answered. 
"And now that I have told you, do you know, I 
feel as if I had parted with something that I 
valued." 

" You have given me your confidence," he said, 
earnestly. " Are you sorry for that ? " 

" No. At least, I think not. But I feel as if I 
had somehow put myself out of my own power. I 
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can't help it. I half wish we had not talked of 
these things.*' 

''It had to be talked out," he said quickly. 
" Don't you see I felt all this lying behind— some 
thing that I could only guess at. I could not be 
content unless I knew it. One has always die hope 
that one may be able to help." 

" There is not any help," she answered. " Any- 
one can see that. Things may get worse, cr one 
may prevent their getting worse. That is all." 

He stared out for a while before he spoke. 
Then, still looking away from her, he said, in a 
constrained voice : 

" We must talk this thing out, so that it need Bot 
be talked over again. You will let me ask — ^Men 
who meet the consequences of a habit as Captain 
Despard has met them are sometimes lucky enough 
to pull themselves together. I gather that Captain 
Despard has not been so lucky." 

" He has not been lucky in any way." 

Her voice as she echoed the condoning phrase 
had no accent of condonation. It pronounced 
judgment without forgiveness. And the man who 
heard it realised to the full how unuttenMy this 
proud and gallant woman had been shamed and 
humiliated. 

"Are you right, I wonder," he said, and his 
eyes were still far from her. He spoke huskily, 
half audibly. 

"How, right? I don't understand." 

Then he turned to her, speaking quickly, yet with 
broken utterance. 
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" I mean, are you right to go on witK this? To 
go back to this d^radation, (or you know you 
think it is a degradation. You know it is tearing 
your heart to pieces— and this fear about the child 
makes it worse." 

Her face whitened in the wind of his passion. 
" This is not helping me," she said. 

" Yes, but it is. It ts the only way to Help. On 
your honour now, has your cousin, Mrs. Fenton, 
never urged you to turn your back on it ? People 
can't be tied like galley-slaves." 

"Can't they?" she answered. "Can't they, 
indeed ? They can tie themselves past all releas- 
ing. But you are right; Lucy Fenton urged me to 
come away, years ago. It would have been easier 
then, and more justifiable, for I had not accepted 
facts. I was young, and thought I could altet 
them." 

He leaned his head on both his hands, and spoke 
through scarcely opened teeth, out before him, as 
if impersonally. 

"You are thirty-three years old, and you have 
half your life before you, and you mean to be 
dragged for all those years through every humiliar- 
tion without the hope, by your own confession, of 
achieving any good. You hoped, you say, and 
you tried, and you effected nothing. It is to m^ 
just as if you were condemned to live in a dirty 
slum, to be picking rags for your living. I can't 
tolerate it so long as I can help. I ask for myself 
that you should let me rid myself of this unutter- 
able pain. Leave that place. Go and live in 
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London, or wherever you like, with Morry. Let a 
share of your income, or the whole of it, be paid to 
your husband, and let me — I have money that is no 
good to me — let me give you once and for all what 
will replace it." He turned his face to her for a 
moment. ''Stop, don't speak yet,*' he said. 
** You know me pretty well. I am asking nothing 
but this one privilege — to use my money in a way 
that will make me thankful for ever that I had 
money to use. That begins and ends it." Then, 
with an abrupt change of tone, he said — " You are 
not angry with me ? " 

She was looking away from him, she also, though 
it was her custom to let her eyes be on those to 
whom she spoke. But at his hot words she turned 
and looked him in the face. 

"Angry? No; but sorry. This is the end of 
many things." 

** I hope to God it is," he broke in quickly. 

"No; not that. What you say is impossible- 
impossible for you and me." 

"It is perfectly possible," he retorted. "It is 
only impossible as nearly every simple rational 
thing is taken to be." 

" No," she said again. " You see I am not even 
trying to thank you. I know you mean all you 
say, and I trust you. But it can't be. Don't you 
see that I could not take money from you. I know 
you very well, and I know you would not ask me 
to come and live with you. And yet, I would far 
rather do that than what you propose." 

" What kind of a curse is on money?" he cried 
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fiercely. "I have earned money, and money has 
come to me. I Haven't worked for money, but I 
have acquired money, and I have kept it, as one 
does keep it, for uses. It ought to be power. Yet 
when there is a use for it, a living use, as if I could 
give you the help of my past life, you talk as if it 
would be a contamination." 

She answered him wearily. 

" Why do you put into my mouth what I never 
said nor thought? You make things hard. I 
wish we had not talked. I knew I should be 
sorry.*' 

" I tell you," he said again, " we had to talk this 
out, and we have not talked it out. You have not 
given me a reason." 

Her voice changed now as she replied, and a 
note of danger, if he could have understood, came 
into it — the level tone of repressed anger. 

" My friend, you have no right to ask me for a 
reason. You offer me what is impossible, and I 
say I cannot take it. You should not offer me what 
you would not take from me." 

The reason why comradeship between men and 
women is so difficult lies in the difficulty of ad- 
mitting a true equaHty. Man's desire for woman 
has many forms, but one of the most constant is 
the desire to feel himself the protector— the source 
of help and power. And in John MacNamara's 
mind that desire was the more masterful because 
in this way alone, as it seemed to him, could desire 
have its fulfilment. Imperiously, almost without 
courtesy, he swept aside her answer. 
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" That has nothing to do with it. It is different 
for a man. It seems to me that I am asking 
nothing but a friend's privilege — to advise you and 
to give you the means of taking my advice. What 
you tell me is intolerable, and once you have told 
me you must expect me to try and put an end to 
it." 

There was no concealment now of the anger in 
her voice. 

" We can't be friends on those terms," she said. 
" Do you know what you are saying? You talk 
as if I had consulted you. I did not. You pressed 
me to tell you things because you were my friend ; 
and I told you because I thought you would under- 
stand. It seems you have misunderstood, and so 
I am sorry we have talked of these things." 

She had silenced him now. Resentment 
crowded in on his mind, filling it with pictures of 
his own good intention, his own self-abnegation, 
his desire to do everything for her, to ask nothing 
himself. It seemed as if she were tlie incarnate 
cruelty, the coldest incomprehension. Dumb anger 
darkened bis face, tied the utterance of his true 
thoughts. 

" I'm sorry," his tongue said. " I suppose I 
was stupid. There's no use in talking any more." 

But his heart heaped reproaches on her; and she, 
given over to her own anger, hardly knew it. She 
got up from her chair. 

"It's getting cold. Why do we stay here? I 
must be going to my train." 

Through the fallen leaves and sparse herbage 
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of the Gardens they walked along tc^ether, silent 
now, and miserably silent. Each had, unspoken on 
the tongue, words of reproach and recrimination. 
Why had he persisted? Why had he failed her? 
It seemed to her when she spoke of what had been 
so long unspoken — what, indeed, she had never 
before spoken of with such bitter completeness — that 
somehow there might be relief. The bop* had not 
come from reason, nor, indeed, did she represent to 
herself the true cause of her speaking. She had 
spoken, as he had questioned, because things had 
reached that point between them when any reti- 
cence is a pain. But she did not admit this to her- 
self. He had failed in sympathy, in delicacy — 
that was how her accusation framed itself. In the 
outcome she found herself subject to a new access 
of revolt, fiercer than any she had known before, 
against her portion in life — a new and passionate 
longing for freedom. His offer — the thought of it 
renewed her scornful anger. How completely he 
had failed to understand. She had looked to him 
for sympathy ; he had offered her a cheque on his 
bank. 

Far <^, deep down in her, some primitive 
voice of woman was saying that this was not 
how a man who loved dealt with the woman 
he desired; that if, instead of offering her a pro- 
vision to enable her to live in a manner according 
to his standards of decency, of respectability, he 
had come to her, not offering, but eisking — asking 
her to throw her defiance to the world, and to come 
out into freedom with him — that then, indeed, there 
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inigbt have been another answer ; then at least there 
would have been no cause for resentment. 

And he, meanwhile, was finding fault with her 
failure to value bis perfect consideration, his care 
for her and for her child. He accused ber of a 
conventionalism worse than puritanical — a total in- 
ability to comprehend. Yet before, she bad always 
understood — understood as if by intuition. 

He bad this advantage in anger, that nature in- 
clined bim to silent wrath. They had not far to 
go now together, and it was she who must speak. 

" You see," she said at last, " you asked me to 
give you my unhappiness. I did, and it has not 
made you happy. Did you think it would ? " 

Her voice, very beautiful and flexible, always had 
a power on him, and the turn which she gave ber 
thought arrested for a moment the indictment which 
be was heaping up. 

"If I thought it made you less unhappy," he 
answered. 

There are moments when any expression that 
sounds as if it were made to order acts like a fierce 
irritant ; and perhaps when John MacNamara said 
the obvious thing, half bis mind was on bis griev- 
ance. The phrase to her ear rang untrue, and she 
was swift in vengeance. 

" Just as if you were to cure me of measles by 
getting them from m€," she said with a high laugh. 
" I'm very sorry for you. It's your own fault; you 
made me do it. I knew it would make you un- 
comfortable." 

He stopped short in his walking. 
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"Do you think this is fair? E>o you suppose I 
urged you to speak out of curiosity ? Do you think 
it was discomfort I felt when you told me — ^what 
you did tell me?" 

His lips trembled with anger. The sight of his 
passion restored her to realities. She forgot the 
imaginary offender as she saw the actual man before 
her and heard the quiver in his voice. 

" No, truly, I don't think that. I didn't mean 
what I was saying. Forgive me, I was horrid. 
Truly, forgive me. All this has got on my nerves. 
I told you I felt as if I had given part of myself 
away. I can't get used to the feeling." 

"Let me put you in your train now," be said, 
"and come and see you to-morrow. We shall 
understand each other then." 

"Ah," she answered, "now you wilt be angry 
again. But, truly, I mean this kindly and nicely. 
This has to be the end of some things anyhow. I 
can't see you to-morrow; if you please, I would 
rather not see you again before I go home. When 
you get back to India, write to me. But let things 
smooth themselves over first." 

Again his passion broke out. 

" By heaven," he said, " this is what I will not 
consent to. I will see you again, and I will talk 
to you again of these things. I will not submit to 
your going back to that life without using any 
power I have to prevent you." 

" If you mean what you say," she answered, 
" you will force me to get a wire calling me back at 
once. Do you want to drive me away from Lucy's ? 
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Listen," she said, pleading now, " this is the only 
thing I have ever asked seriously of you. Do not 
try to see roe again now. Things are not so bad as 
you think. I will write and teli you. It will be 
good to know I can tell you whatever I wish to 
tell, and I shall always be thankful to you for all 
your friendship. Say good-bye to me now, here. 
Do not come any farther." 

She stood there before him, holding out her hand, 
her eyes swollen, her face white and tremulous. 
There was kindness in her eyes, kindness on her 
lips ; but there was also haste and fear. Looking 
at her, he saw this, and he knew vaguely his power 
over her — the power that was part of what she 
feared. Yet he could do no other than as she 
asked. 

He took her hand. 

"Good-bye, then," he said. "It is a hard 
world. I wish to God I could help you." 

Her hand was limp in his, and hastily she drew 
it away. 

" Good-bye. Now go your way, and I go 
mine," she said. " Don't stay there. I hate being 
stared at." And so, with a poor show of laughter, 
she parted from him. 

Obedient to her bidding, he walked a few steps 
down the path. Then he turned. He saw her 
grey figure moving swiftly along the avenue 
towards the gate leading into the road ; and as he 
watched it seemed that cords leading to the very 
source^ of his life were drawing bim after her. She 
disappeared into the road, and, with a sudden re- 
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vulsion, he set to running, with no clear purpose — 
perhaps for one last glimpse, perhaps to call her 
back to him. But when he reached the gate she 
had vanished into the traffic, and the road, with its 
multitudes, lay hateful as a desert before him. 



II. 

As MacNamara walked back to his rooms in 
Jermyn Street his mind, at work with raging acti- 
vity, accumulated on him arguments of his own 
mistakes. In this, in that, he had said wrong, done 
wrong — been stupid beyond utterance. To acqui- 
esce in the result arrived at was far from his mean- 
ing. When is there acquiescence in another will's 
decision, if that other will has only snatched at a 
momentary resolve? It was a relief to him, a vent 
for his unrest, to sit down and write to her, stating 
again his own view — what he wished, what he 
offered — but above all, imploring her leave to talk 
matters over face to face. 

A dinner engagement took him out, and he went 
gladly, eager to escape his own company. Yet 
once and again, while be sat and talked of this and 
that, the inner preoccupation of his mind would 
surge uppermost with a throb of pain. He seemed 
to be living through the minutes one by one, till 
he could hear from her. 

In his rooms late that night he read over his un- 
posted letter ; it appeared to him absolutely conclu- 
sive, yet he added to it. All their relation seemed 
to standout in preternatural clearness, and he wrote, 
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wrote, saying all the things he had so often re- 
frained from saying, yet always saying them with 
the same burden— that he asked for nothing. 
Then he posted his letter. 

Next day went in waiting for a reply. It is won- 
derful how long a day can be; how hard when the 
mind is astrain with one expectancyt to settle down 
even to what may kill time. No reply came, nor on 
the morning after. He rued now bitterly a promise 
he had rashly given in his letter that he would obey 
her mandate religiously, so far as striving to see her 
was concerned. Forlornly, he paced about streets 
and squares in the preposterous hope that he might 
meet her by chance. Still, it had once happened to 
him ; he remembered that always. 

Suddenly, as he walked, possibilities rose up in 
his mind. She might haVe telegraphed to bis 
rooms, asking him to meet her, possibly at that 
moment; he might miss the message. The nearest 
hansom carried him back at full speed, only to find 
blankness. Then he wrote to her again, a short 
line asking for some sort of reply, good or bad ; 
and again he counted the hours till next morning. 
When no answer came he acted on a resolution 
formed in the night, and took the train for Ireland. 

The craving for her, for her voice, for her pre- 
sence, had grown almost unbearable. It prompted 
him to seek for any means that could give a reality 
to his thought of her. To hear her name spoken 
would have been a physical pleasure ; to speak it, 
an emotion that would Rush his face. But the pos- 
sibility which now tempted him was to fill in the 
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picture of her, to realise her life in her home. 
Whether it was pain or pleasure that he sought he 
scarcely knew; only that it seemed to ofifer an object 
of pursuit which was in some sense the pursuit of 
her. That night found him arrived. 

Chance seemed to favour him ; for not only were 
Captain Despard's harriers meeting the next day, 
but meeting at the Captain's own hall-door. So 
the manager of the livery stables explained to his 
client ; explaining also that his best horses must not 
be risked steeplechasing after a drag. 

It was early afternoon when MacNamara, on his 
hired screw, trotted slowly up the road to Carrig- 
brack, scanning the mountains of which he had 
heard so often, and desiring, as if he were yet new 
to desire, the presence of the woman who bad so 
often told him of the changing lights and colours 
upon them. An impatience that inwardly he half 
mocked at made him quicken his trot ; he was eager 
to see ber house. 

He had not lacked directions, and the landmarks 
were easily identified — a couple of handsome, well- 
kept lodges to adjoining places (he wondered if 
these were the neighbours who had refused to call), 
and then the Despards' own gate and avenue. The 
drive sorely needed gravelling ; and when 
MacNamara came before the house its aspect 
seemed to him pathetic. Monthly roses climbed 
over it, carefully trained, a few pinkish blossoms 
still showing; but the plaster of the walls was 
flaked away in places, making a curious contrast 
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with the neat window blinds and curtains. Poverty 
over-housed was written large on the establishment. 
MacNamara had a rueful thought of the struggle 
such contrasts stood for, even while he was sur- 
veying the little assemblage already at the door 
before him — eight or ten riders in all. There was 
not a lady amongst them, and, as he found him- 
self noting, hardly a gentleman. About half, he 
put down unhesitatingly for horse-dealers or per- 
sons in their employ; the fat, pursy-looking men 
for dealers, the others, spare and battered, for mem- 
bers of that class which hangs round every centre 
of horse-dealing in Ireland, men with the natural 
genius for managing young or difficult horses, and 
with the countervailing propensity to drink. As 
to the rest of the group, opinion might fluctuate in 
classification of them ; but MacNamara, setting 
them in imagination before Marion Despard, had 
little difficulty in picturing her courteous and very 
distant recognition of their existence. Yet he could 
see her quite otherwise gracious to the rough rider 
with the sad eyes, who sat so splendidly on the 
nervous young chestnut, and made no attempt to 
mingle with the more assertive personages. 

Meanwhile other riders kept arriving, even a 
couple of hard-bitten damsels, workmanlike on their 
mounts; and presently there appeared from the 
back of the house a small pack of ill-assorted, 
mangy, lank-sided hounds, whipped in by a boy 
who greeted and was greeted by the assemblage 
in terms that showed him to be the son of the 
house. A handsome lad, neither boorish nor 
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vulgar, but stamped with that curious precocity and 
assurance which is the stable's hall-mark. Look- 
ing at him, MacNamara thought, with a sharp 
realisation, of Marion Despard's fears for her own 
little son. Behind came a slovenly stable-boy, 
leading a big, i!I-groomed hunter, who, for all his 
poorness of appearance, had an air of distinction 
all his own — that air of the wise, experienced 
animal who has for many years been on a friendly 
understanding with a man who knows his value. 
Beside this noble brown came a rough mountainy 
pony, girthed with a piece of rope, and carrying a 
gir! of twelve, whose bright eyes and wild hair 
were covered by a red Tom o' Shanter. 

At the same time a man in grey shooting coat 
and loose riding breeches came down the steps 
from the hall-door. He walked stiffly, and one 
thigh was swathed in bandages; yet that stiffness 
seemed only to emphasise the natural suppleness 
of his figure. Every line about hira spoke of the 
sportsman-athlete, born and made, to whom it 
comes natural to do all the things that men do for 
pleasure emulously, and to do them with a grace. 
His face, though well cut, was not striking. 
MacNamara thought to himself that he had seen 
it a hundred times in India; simply one of the half- 
dozen regulation types to be found in almost any 
British mess-room. Commonplace enough, too, 
was the slight general degradation of all the 
features; the blurring of lines, the dimming and 
suffusion of what, in a man of that age and figure, 
should have been clear colours and contours, were 
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only too familiar. What was rare and personal 
was that singular, almost feline, grace of move- 
ment, and, as MacNamara could note, a charm of 
ease of manner matching it. 

Captain Despard was going through the group 
greeting every man, afiFable and familiar. It 
seemed to the stranger who watched him so in- 
tently that every word and gesture emphasised by 
contrast his superiority. His old clothes made the 
florid stockbroker's look preposterously garish, but 
the difference was in things more essential. 
Accent, intonation, bearing, all stamped the 
finished man of the world among provincials. A 
curious pity filled MacNamara, pity and a kind of 
sympathy. He was looking at a broken man, a 
man damned and done for while still young and 
vigorous, and he thought he could understand the 
poor, self-justifying vanity which gave this outcast 
so manifest a pleasure in a society where he could 
feel himself, not tolerated but admired ; still some- 
thing of a paragon. He was half inclined to de- 
precate the woman's judgment, of which he was 
in the S9me moment so painfully aware. No 
doubt, a gentleman, in her sense, would not ^e 
pleasure in such a tribute, perhaps would scarcely 
make the slight concession, the shade too much of 
familiarity, necessary to earn it. But still, it was 
hard to grudge that poor consolation where ao 
much had been lost. 

Sense of jealousy there was none in MacNamara. 
It was merely as if he studied a chapter in the past, 
where he had come to learn the present. The at- 
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traction that had been in this man fcM* any woman 
was evident, but not less evident was its utter dis- 
appearance for such a womzui as Marion Uespard. 
This man, indeed, was the source of her calamities, 
but the very sight of him showed him so palpably 
for the mere sport of fate. And MacNamara, 
living, as people live throughout the East, in en- 
forced proximity to all manner of types, had 
adopted the current judgmwit on this — the com- 
monest of all the misfortunate — the "no man's 
enemy but bis own." His colder, more intellec- 
tual nature had come to take for granted their lapses 
into temptations that for himself did not exist. 

The same excess <4 the intellectual, which had 
rendered him capable of idealising his feeling for 
Marion Despard till the physical side of desire was 
hardly felt, saved him from any acute realisation 
of her union with this man. Deepest in his mind 
lay perhaps a sense of relief to know that, if a slave, 
she wasalways voluntarily a slave; this man's light 
nature could never have mastery over her. 

Meanwhile one of the sportsmen was gathering 
the field money, and a servant bad brought out 
glasses and decanters, from which the master of 
the bouse was dispensing hospitality. Captain 
Despard approached MacNamara, whose horse 
stood a little apart from the rest. 

"Let me bid you welcome, sir. We're always 
glad tohavea new face at our little meets," he said. 

MacNamara thanked him, saying something 
civil of the chances offered b> a stranger. 

"Ob, we're nothing if not hospitable in this 
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country. Take a glass of cherry brandy," he 
added, half fillings a tumbler. "You won't take. 
You're right. A man is as well without jumping 
powder." 

" I don't suppose it will be a question of jump, 
ing powder for me to-day. I'm really out as much' 
to see the country as the sport," MacNamara 
answered. He had a curiosity, that was half sym- 
pathy, urging him to hear more of this man's voice. 

"Well," said Captain Despard, indicating the 
mountains, " take a look round you now. You 
won't meet a finer view anywhere. And I hope, 
once we are off, we won't give you too much time 
to be studying the landscape. I think we might 
be moving." 

He walked on to where the brown horse stood, 
and as he tried stiffly to reach the stirrup, "This 
leg of mine is fairly crippled," he said. The hunter 
fidgeted a little, sidling away. "What, Rover, 
for shame. Are you making a fool of your old 
master?" 

All the natural pleasantness of the man's voice 
was in the caress of the words, and again 
MacNamara felt positive liking rise up in him. 
The horse stood now like a rock, and the master 
mounted, settling himself into the saddle with the 
devil-may-care grace that so marked him. 

"Now, Fred," he called to his son, "you may 
put them on to it. It's laid from the corner of the 
plantation." 

Out through the yard they trotted, into a big 
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sloping lawn, much covered with bracken. Then, 
as the mangy hounds caught on the scent and 
began to race, there was a scamper away down the 
field, across a little stream at the bottom, over some 
loose bushes between gate posts (taking the place 
of the vanished gate), across a corner of heath and 
whins, and out into the road by a gap in the long 
enclosing wall. The gap was narrow, and enough 
of the wall remained to suggest to MacNamara that 
his mount had no prediliction for jumping stone. 
The next twenty minutes amply confirmed that im- 
pression, and he found himself far in the tail of the 
hunt, keeping company with a podgy dealer on a 
fat horse, which, as its rider asserted at every ditch 
to all within earshot, had never crossed country 
before. MacNamara had got tolerably clear of this 
voluble gentleman when another wall, low but evi< 
dently solid, completely checked his career. The 
dealer, scrambling up a bank into the road where 
MacNamara was flogging with energy, looked at 
the obstacle, and without hesitation turned along 
the road to the left — assuring the stranger that he 
knew the line old Paddy would take, as if he saw 
him legging away before him. MacNamara, to 
whom the whole affair was becoming like a bad 
dream, decided to follow, wondering, as he did so, 
why he had come out, why he went on. Yet he 
went on. 

The road turned again, and the dealer galloped 
hastily up it. MacNamara was trotting after htm, 
when across some hedges he saw the rest of the 
field brought to a check a little distance off in a lane- 
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vay, and saw also the dealer slacken, oflficiously 
waiting for him. As he approached, young 
Despard came along the road towards tbem, the 
little girl riding beside him. MacNamara was in 
time to hear an exchange of words between the boy 
and the fat man. "My horse over-reached himself, 
and I'm going home — taking the kid, too; Her 
pony's had enough. Oh, yes, there's a great 
slanging match on; they're just commencing." 

The dealer struck his horse with the whip. 

" I wouldn't for a pound miss hearing the 
Captain when he gets going," he called back as he 
cantered off. And as MacNamara came after him, 
raised voices began to be audible; and soon he 
heard with unwelcome distinctness the master of 
hounds in altercation with an angry peasant, who, 
standing behind a gate, spade in hand, launched 
his reproaches. 

"Sportsmen, is it? A pack of drunken black- 
guards, trampling and destroying. Not a foot of 
yez shall go on my land. Ay, I dare ye to. Into 
the court I'll dhrag ye, as sure as ye venture it. 
The day's past when the likes of you could do what 
you liked with the likes of me. I'll have a writ out 
against ye for damages, and where will you find the 
way to pay me? Tell me that, me bold Captain." 

Captain Despard stirred his horse into a walk, 
and as the hunter began to move, and the hounds 
also padded beside him, he turned in his saddle and 
launched at the surly farmer a volley of language 
such as a drunken fishwife uses to a policeman. 
MacNamara felt a wave of physical disgust, inten- 
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sified by the sight of the fat horse-dealer rubbing 
his hands and chuckling. It gave the man away 
so completely, made such hollow pretence of his 
easy bearing, his fine pose of the soldier and the 
gentleman. And as if the exposure were not com- 
plete enough, the farmer answered vulgar 
scurrility with scurrility not less offensive, 
hallooing down the road: "Go out of that with 
you, you beggarly bankrupt, you swindling horse 
jockey. We know you ; we could buy and sell you, 
only you're not worth it." 

And again the master of the hounds, stretching 
far round in his saddle, yelled back abuse. And 
again the horse-dealer chuckled and rubbed his 
hands. 

Once more MacNamara had the sense of another 
judgment than his own asserting itself; but this 
time he pushed the thought away as too horrible. 
It was inconceivable that Marion Despard's hus- 
band should have ever shown himself before her in 
such colours as he had then displayed before every 
casual stranger. And yet, was it conceivable she 
should not know ? 

Almost automatically he trotted along with the 
rest over a mile or so of road till the trail of the drag 
was picked up again, and then he flung himself 
with passion into the gallop, a racing burst over five 
or six fairly open fields with banks, where his horse 
carried him freely, and for a moment there was 
forgetfulness. Then again came a check; half a 
dozen riders now were stuck before a really big 
wall of loose sticks and stones filling a gap between 
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dense hedges and plantations. A couple of light 
weights, well mounted, went on after the hounds, 
but there was considerable delay. At last the 
master appeared shepherding a couple of stray 
dogs. 

" Where's the pack ? " he shouted. ** Fred's 
left me, and I had to bring on these." 

Getting his answer, he looked at the wall, then, 
pulling to one side, " Clever does it" he said. The 
old brown horse wedged himself through two thorn 
bushes in the hedge, jumped in beCweea a couple 
of larch trees, with barely space for his passage, 
then went over a double at the other side and away. 
Everyone else went and considered the place, but 
decided not to ri^ it; while the dealer on the fat 
horse, having alighted, was industriously knoc^ng 
down the wall. It proved so solid, however, that 
by the time a passage was effected, bounds and 
master were far out of sight. The momentary ex- 
citement had died out of MacNamaia, and be tunwd 
his horse on the road. 

As he plodded slowly back, thoughts that the 
semblance of purpose and occupation bad kept at 
arm's length rushed in and made thdr own of 
him. He had come, he had seen — to what end? 
Could he avow his coming? Could he go on and 
write to her, concealing that he had come. Now 
that he had come, that he had seen, be could realise 
why she had bidden him stay away. It seemed 
that here was a new cause of displeastuc, a new 
jarring of their harmony, which — worst of all — 
must make itsdf felt when there was no power of 
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meeting face to face. What would she think of 
it when he told her what he had done, and how 
should be tell her ? 

In the meantime, within a few miles of him, at 
Carrigbractc, the woman of his thoughts sat in her 
chair, twisting a handkerchief in her hands, white 
with anger. 

Marion Despard after that meeting in the 
Gardens had gone back to her cousin's house, had 
passed a night sleeplessly, and in the morning had 
been confronted with MacNamara's letter. The 
whole efiEort of the previous day, the whole struggle 
of the past night not only to regard her decision as 
final, but to desire that it should be final, had, it 
seemed, gone for nothing. There was to be no 
chance of escape ; no respite. Yesterday there had 
seemed to be a week more of holidays into which 
she threw herself with delight ; to-day, holidays had 
ceased to be possible. Nothing was worth doing. 
Whether Lucy formed conjectures or not, she did 
not care ; Lucy was always a good friend. So she 
simply told Lucy that she was going home, and 
went that night. 

Homecoming was only a mockery of the name ; 
she went about for two days with her heart one dull 
ache, carrying everywhere with her the letter which 
she would not answer. His second letter, for- 
warded by Lucy, reached her on the morning of 
the meet. It transformed the ache into sharp pain. 
It made her angry, since Lucy's conjecture was 
sure now to take definite shape; but that was a 
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trifle. She longed wildly to know if he had de- 
parted from his promise of not calling; yet, could 
she write to Lucy to ask that? The mere pres- 
sure of pain drove her into action; she could not 
maintain a mere passivity; she decided to write to 
him. She would do so when the house was quiets 
after the riders had come and gone; till then, 
she proposed to spend the morning in her garden, 
keeping out of the way, after her usage on such 
occasions. But the preoccupation of her mind 
drew her; she went in and upstairs to her own 
room. There she began to write. The letter 
was diFBcuIt; time slipped by while she wrote, 
tore up, wrote again. She wrote till the horse-hoofs 
were heard on the gravel below her. The sound 
awakened in her, as if by a mechanical trick of asso- 
ciation, her old resentments. Then she became 
gradually aware that the stimulus of these new 
pains had left her dead to the old feelings. She 
could no longer feel indignation against horse and 
rider and all that stood for part of the way of life 
which she detested. All these vexations seemed 
now slight and trivial. Mere curiosity drew her, 
and going to the window she looked out. As she 
did so, she saw MacNamara riding up the avenue. 
The shock struck her full. She put her hand up 
to her throat, and a cry half uttered itself ; then she 
recoiled a little. Her first, her full belief, was that 
he was coming in spite of her command, in spite of 
his promise, to see her, and — How can he? she 
thought. What was she to do ? How could she 
receive him, above all, on that day? Not till he 
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pulled his horse to a stand among the trees did she 
realise his errand ; only by slow degrees it dawned 
upon her. He would not ask for her ; she had no 
need to refuse to see him, she need not speak to 
him; she could not speak to him unless she sent 
him down a message, which was impossible. She 
could do nothing. And as she realised all this, the 
whole flood of her emotion converted itself into 
anger. He had disregarded her wishes ; he had come 
to spy out for himself the nakedness of the land; 
he had made his occasion out of the very thing she 
hated. Her passion seemed more than she could 
bear. She turned away from the window; she sat, 
she stood, she raged, and yet desire drew her again 
to look at the man whose presence she craved now 
so that she could not even disguise from herself the 
craving. To see him there, and not to go down 
and speak to him, to know that he would go away 
perhaps for ever, all this was torture, and the very 
sharpness of the torment added to her anger. She 
saw him watch the group of riders, the boy, the 
girl, and her sense was quick to interpret the motion 
of his face. Then she saw her husband come out; 
she saw MacNamara watch him, and as she, too, 
watched, every little excess in the manner of the 
man she had married seemed to stand out glaring, 
and she hated this other man for standing there to 
look on, to see, and to know. Had he no shame ? 
she thought. 

She saw Captain Despard offer him the drink, 
she saw MacNamara refuse it. She thought how 
in MacNamara's mind there must rise up tfioughts 
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of club-talk in Delhi, telling how G«orge Despard 
had been broken for drunkenness. The pain of it 
all set her brain reeling. Then she saw them ride 
away. And as the man whom she had sent from 
her side in London disappeared with the rest, she 
felt a mad desire to cry out after him, to run and 
detain him, to speak with him at all costs. All the 
pith and marrow of her life seemed to go with him, 
and the more she felt his power the more deeply 
she resented it. She remained there silent, not 
moving, only twisting her hands, in dumb rage, 
thinking, thinking, heaping up the count of an 
imaginary indictment, till MacNamara's offending 
had swelled, as if earth scarcely held another man 
who bad so wronged a woman. 

Meanwhile, MacNamara, jogging back along 
tortuous roads, busily pictured her' in London, per- 
haps at a concert, perhaps dining with her cousin. 
The thought flashed across him that he might 
easily have met her in the park by accident, if be 
had stayed in London, instead of coming on this 
cursed expedition. 

His track now debouched into another leading 
towards Carrigbrack. He began to recognise the 
fields over which they had ridden out a couple of 
hours earlier. And then, as he turned into the 
main road, he saw before him the hounds and three 
or four riders, with Despard on his brown amongst 
them— they also jc^ging back. The drag had 
swept round so as to finish near home. 

MacNamara dropped into a walk, keeping bis full 
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distance behind. He could see only a little before 
them the wall of Captain Despard's demesne; 
he need not pass them. So. slowly, he followed, 
for about five minutes, revolving bitter thoughts. 
They were alongside of the wall now, and he saw 
Despard stretch out his hand to the nearest rider. 
Of course, they were going io over the gap in the 
wall, and as he watched, he saw the master pull the 
left rein, touch his horse with the right heel, and, 
with the little theatrical air that so marked him, 
half turn in the saddle to say good-bye as Rover 
rosetothejump. In tbesame instant he saw a hoof 
catch in the narrow gap, heard a crash, saw horse 
and rider disappear, and in a moment saw the horse 
on his feet shaking and excited. He saw the group 
of men push over to the wall, peering through. He 
saw one dismount hastily, flinging his rein to the 
nearest rider, and scramble over the gap. 
MacNamara piit his horse to the gallop, and joined 
the group. 

When he came up he saw Despard lying on his 
back, the other men bending over him feeling his 
heart. He saw the body lifted a litde. As it was 
lifted, the head dropped slackly on one side. 

"My God, he's killed," said someone. 



III. 

There was a sudden stillness. The fat dealer 
uncovered himself and said rapidly, "May the 
Lord have mercy on his soul." Then the doctor 
spoke. 
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" Is there any house near we could get a door 
off?" 

"Nothing nearer than his own yard," answered 
one of the others. 

" Then let you go there, some of you, and have 
one brought. And you must break this to Fred. 
He'll never stir again." 

"Poor Fred," said one. "He'U be badly cut 
up. It's a poor thing he comes into, I'm afraid." 

"I beg your pardon, gentlemen," put in the 
dealer, "but what about the Captain's wife? 
Who's to tell her?" 

MacNamara's heart leapt suddenly and strangely. 
Was it possible ? But one of the group answered 
that she was in England. 

"She is not," said the dealer. " I heard she 
came back yesterday. And surely someone must 
tell her." 

"Begad," said another, "that's a job I 
wouldn't like. I'd be frightened to go near that 
one." 

" It's little she'll fret, I'm thinking," struck in a 
second. 

MacNamara's brain was whirling. But this talk 
decided him. He could not stand there while this 
pack of squireens and jockeys discussed Marion 
Despard. He moved his horse forward. 

" I know Mrs, Despard," he said, " I saw her 
in London only last week, and if you think it de- 
sirable, I will go and break th^s to her as best I 
can." 

TEere was instant agreement, and a sudden shy 
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silence following. MacNamara paused for a 
moment. 

"You are absolutely certain, sir, I presume?" 
he said to the doctor. 

"Faith, you may come and see for yourself, if 
you like. There can be no mistake about a broken 
neck. O'Reilly," he added, speaking to the 
dealer, " let you go down with this gentleman and 
be getting the door off one of the loose boxes." 

The two cantered off. 

"We needn't be taking that jump," said the 
dealer. " 'Tis no length round, and, mind you, I 
would be against putting this horse at it. ' Twas 
an awkward place, though the poor Captain thought 
little enough of it. Man, if you saw the places I 
saw him clear. But his leg was against him to- 
day; he had not the grip with it." 

So he babbled on, MacNamara hearing with his 
ears only, intent on what lay before him, fear upper- 
most in his mind. Now that he bad taken this on 
him, he wished he had never spoken. Then a 
name caught his ear. 

" It's well there was someone that knew Mrs. 
Despard. She never liked the hunting. Sure, it 
was the talk of the county she always tried to hold 
back the Captain. But you might as well try to 
hold a river, poor fellow I Many's the time I 
advised him myself. Here's the gate now." 

They slackened speed for the avenue, and 
MacNamara felt his heart sink. Beating in on his 
mind was the thought that fate had removed all bar 
between him and the woman whom be loved, and 
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that, by his own foolish act, he had built up 
another, and perhaps now his folly was to cumu- 
late. Yet perhaps — there was always a faint 
possibility — ^she might be grateful . Hope flickered, 
and with hope sprang up the desire for a sight of 
her. 

He dismounted at the door and rang, after tying 
his horse to a tree. The dealer vanished to the 
yard. 

*' Go and tell your mistress,*' he said, ** that Mr. 
MacNamara must speak with her. It is urgent. 
There has been an accident. Tell her that." 

He was shown into a room where everything 
spoke to him of Marion Despard, and in a moment 
she was there, standing in the door. Her black 
dress emphasised her face's whiteness. 

••What is it?" she said. "Why are you 
here?" 

She stood at a distance from him, and did not say 
any words of greeting. He felt the words choke 
him as he tried to speak. 

'' There was no one else there willing to come and 
tell you. Captain Despard has had a fall from his 
horse." 

" What?" she cried. "Speak out. Tell me. 
Is he very badly hurt ? ' ' 
Again he made a struggle to articulate. 
"There is no use in disguising things. He is 
killed." 

She swayed on her feet — put out her hand to a 
chair to steady herself. Then suddenly she stood 
erect and her eyes grew hard and fierce though her 
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lips trembled. Forces that she could neither control 
nor recognise made their sport of her. It seemed 
to her that she was tossed to and fro, igno> 
miniously buffeted,~«he who had been so proud. 
All she knew was the mere desire to inflict some of 
her own pain on this man who was the cause of all 
the tumult. 

" And it is you who come to tell me this," she 
said to him, her voice unnaturally quiet. "Why 
are you here ? You have come where you should 
never have come, and you have brought ill-luck 
with you. I can never forgive you. Go now, go 
at once." 

Even as she spoke she saw his face ; she knew 
the blow she was striking. Where she stood, he 
must pass her to reach the door. It was more than 
she could bear to let him go by her. She threw 
herself into a chair, turning her face from him. He 
paused for an instant, wishing to speak, but she 
made no sign. He walked to the door, and his 
feet seemed leaden weights under bim. Then he 
turned and came over to her chair. 

" There is no use talking now," he said. " I will 
not ask you to forgive me now. If you ever want 
my help I will come to you wherever I may be." 

But she sat looking straight before her. " Go," 
she sud again, " Go. It is all you can do." 

He went out then heavily, closing the door 
behind him, and as ^e beard it close, tears began 
to run down from her eyes, but there came no 
sound. After a minute she rose up, went to the 
window, and saw MacNamara riding slowly down 
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the avenue. Then she pressed a handkerchief to 
her eyes, composed her features, and went out to 
face the world. 

But in the hall a noise of sobbing checked her. 
There, on the lowest stairs, was her little step- 
daughter in abject grief, crying, crying. Marion 
went over to her, knelt beside her, and took the 
small hands. 

" Kitty, darling," she said, " be brave." 

The child lifted her head and drew away her 
hands. 

"Let me alone. You never cared tor him." 

The words came like a stroke on Marion's inmost 
heart that roused her out of her own preoccupa- 
tions. It began to restore the balance of her spirit 
which had that day been so cruelly shaken. Ceas- 
ing to think of herself, she began to be herself 
again. 

Sitting beside the child she spoke gently, making 
no attempt to take her hands. 

" I cared a great deal for your father long ago," 
she said. " Then things changed, and it was not 
all my fault, you know. But it was my fault, too, 
and, Kitty, you know I always loved you, and your 
place is with me now." 

"I would rather be with my daddy," cried the 
child. "Oh, far, far rather." And again the 
sobs began. 

Marion thought for a moment. 

"Tell me, Kitty, what do you mean? Where 
is he? Mr. MacNamaia only told me what had 
luq>pened." 
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'* He is over at the gap in the wall on the road. 
Th^ are bringing Mm home. Fred has gone, 
and I wanted to go, too, but they would not let 
me.'* 

"Will you come with me?" said Marion, 
rising. "Only, Kitty, you must be as brave as 
you can." 

Together, and hand in hand, the woman and 
child waltced out into the big fern-grown field. As 
they entered it they saw at the bottom of the slope 
a strange procession coming — four men carrying 
something on a door, in front two or three riders, 
and the Kounds following, while behind the bier 
walked the big brown horse, mud-stained and rider- 
less, without a hand on his bridle. At the sight 
the little girl tore herself away from Marion and ran 
headlong down the field. Marion, walking swiftly 
after her, found the body laid on the ground and 
men standing by, while the child, in a paroxysm of 
sobbing, was flung on the dead man's breast. 

Marion raised her in her arms. " Come, 
Kitty," she said, "you must let them go on before 
us." And in silence the dry-eyed woman and the 
sobbing child waited kneeling while the body was 
raised again and carried forward. Then they, 
too, followed on to the house and up the stairs. On 
the landing the men paused, but Marion quickly 
opened a door. 

"In here," she said. 

And they laid the dead body on the bed in her 
own room. Then the men withdrew, and Marion, 
with her step>daughter, were left alone. The 
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child immediately flung herself down in a new 
access of sobbing, but Marion checked her. 

"Listen, Kitty," she said, " I want you to do 
this for me. Go and bring Morry here. I should 
like him to see hts father, and I cannot leave you 
here by yourself. Bring him to me in a little while." 

In a few minutes Kitty was recovered enough to 
undertake her errand, and Marion, dry-eyed, was 
busy composing the body, removing from it all 
that might shock the eye of her little son. While 
she still worked a knock came at the door, and 
Fred Despard was there. Marion noticed, despite 
the trace of tears on his face, a new look of self- 
assertion. 

"Will you give me the keys," he said. "I 
want some whiskey for the people below. It is the 
custom, you know." 

Marion shook her head. 

" You know, Fred, it is against my rules." 

" What have your rules to do with it?" the b<^ 
retorted. " I am in my father's place, and I have 
to do what he would have wished. You know very 
well he would not have liked to see an insult put 
on them ot a bad name left on this hous6." 

Colour rose in Marion's face. 

"We won't discuss it, Fred. I will do as you 
wish to-day, for the reason that you give. But I 
will do it myself." 

She went down stairs and presently she came to 
the surprised assembly with a servant bearing 
glasses. Bare-headed and grave in her statdiness 
she came among them. 
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" Gentlemen," she i^id, " you were my hus- 
band's friends, and you have done him the last ser- 
vice you can. Will you accept this last hospitality 
from him ? " 

The maid, filling glasses, went round and offered 
them to each. Nervously some accepted, ner- 
vously others refused ; but when the glasses were 
emptied all took their way to the gate, wearing a 
crestfallen air. In the hall Fred spoke angrily to 
bis step-mother, 

"It was not your place to do that, mother; the 
people will be wondering at you." 

"I'm sorry, Fred," she said, "but I think they 
will understand." 

The boy turned away sulkily and grumbling. 
Marion went upstairs, and there found her own 
son hushed and awestruck outside the door. She 
led him in. She bade him kiss the cold forehead, 
then, with a sudden access of emotion she flung 
her arms around him and kissed him herself again 
and again. The litde boy, half-frightened, began 
to sob. Marion turned to Kitty. 

"Take him to your own room, Kitty darling. 
Leave me. I want to be alone." 



IV. 

Marion Despard stood long by the bed looking at 
what had been her husband. Not for years had 
her eyes so dwelt on him. A quick glance of 
recognition or of anger had suffic^ these many 
months past. Now, as she scanned the dead 
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face, two lives seemed to her to come up for judg- 
ment. 

A thought struck her, and she went over to a 
drawer, searched in it, and drew out a photograph. 
Holding it in her hand she came over and stood 
once more beside the bed. 

** He was never quite like that," she said to her- 
self, half aloud. It was a sentence of apology. 
Despard's face, with its regular features, its lack 
of all the subtler beauties, had always lent itself to 
photography, and the old portrait emphasised to 
her the pitiful wreckage made even by a dozen 
years. 

** He was lucky," she thought. '* Lucky in that 
one thing." Death had come, undesired, yet most 
desirable in the eyes of any who could see the slope 
down which this man was so far fallen. Yet now 
death, having done its work, for a final clemency 
added to the dead face a dignity which was wholly 
lacking in the florid portrait. Marion Despard 
felt herself arraigned in that solemn presence. 

He lay there, indeed, who had been her worst 
enemy ; who had done worse by her perhaps than 
by any living soul. He had persuaded her to link 
her life with his at its first blossoming, and what 
a ravage he had made of that twelve years I Yet, 
was that the whole of it ? 

Many scenes from a far-off past flashed up before 
her, and she herself was the central figure, acting 
there, from what motive ? She saw a girl's vanity, 
the quickened sense of power realised when the 
handsomest man, the most admired, in a crowded 
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station neglected everyone and everything to pay 
his homage to her young beauty. She saw the 
first dawn of a woman's instinct when this man 
sought occasion to give her his confidence, to pre- 
sent the story of his life, of his troubles, of his fears 
for his young children. (The story, she knew now, 
had been delicately shaded, but that did not alter 
essentials.) She saw her pride nourished by the 
perception of mastery. Even from the first, she had 
known hers to be the stronger nature, with more 
than a mere intellectual superiority. She remem- 
bered — how vividly — the man's actual wooing, his 
appeal to her compassion which flattered (as she 
saw it now) her spiritual arrogance. The very 
risk had tempted her, the cautions- which she re- 
ceived in plenty had only stimulated her purpose. 
She constituted herself his champion against all 
the world. 

The judge in her laid a heavy finger on the fault. 
That was precisely where she had failed him. She 
had never really stood with him and by him. She 
had never forgiven him that open disgrace brought 
upon herself and upon her son through him. She 
had justified herself always, she had always 
assumed herself to be justified, on the ground that 
he had been false to his covenant. Was her ex- 
pectation, her forecast of what he would become 
under her influence, then a covenant ? Was there 
no covenant of hers that she would make him and 
keep him the honourable man that he desired to 
be ? If he had failed in bis protestation to her, 
then she had failed no less in that assurance to her- 
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self, on whose strength she had dismissed all warn- 
ings. Yet when the crash came, it was his failure 
only that she judged. Beside his dead body she 
knew now that the need for forgiveness had been 
mutual ; that she had denied him charity ; that she, 
and not he, alone had helped in the ruin which 
now death had mercifully cut short. 

For the first time tears came to her. She knelt 
beside the bed, she took his cold hand, she pressed 
her lips and her forehead against it. But the 
accusing voice within her was busy. She was for- 
giving him now because he had set her free, free 
to find happiness. Indignantly she cried out 
within herself that she had no such thought, that 
she had within this hour banished happiness, shut 
the door upon it. She would take no happiness 
upon such terms. She would devote her life to 
mending the harm she had done. She would 
make up to George Despard's children all she had 
not done for George Despard. 

As the thought shaped itself, there came a new 
torment, a new apprehension. Was she again 
counting too far upon herself? Kitty, perhaps; 
but what of Fred? She recalled that collision of 
their wills. She had won, as she had so often 
won, against his father; had the victory been more 
than an assertion of her mastery ? She felt a sink- 
ing of the heart, a craving for help, and suddenly 
the thought that had been lurking in darkness, 
forced away out of sight, sprung up into ascend- 
ancy. 

Help was forthcoming, help in full measure. 
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She knew this man, John MacNamara. She knew 
now as sh^ had never known before that she 
trusted him utterly and completely ; she knew the 
fulness of his devotion to her, and she thought 
now of how she had rewarded him for it. Once 
and again he had acted and spoken otherwise than 
she desired, otherwise than she had expected him 
to act. And because he did not fill up the measure 
of her fancy, because his life disregarded the 
pattern she wished to impose on it, she had been 
hard with him, and at last, how little a time ago, 
she had as good as struck him in the face. Life 
had not taught her much, it seemed. She had 
always held by her right to be angry. Had anger 
helped when anger had justification ? 

She stood up and looked at her dead husband. 
" For a long time," she thought "we have gone 
our own ways, so far as the tie would let us, which 
chafed our lives. Now we go our own ways 
severed, and it is best so. But I am glad, and I 
think you are glad too, somehow, that we part in 
charity." 

As one who has been long near to drowning 
clutches at safety with more convulsive grasp than 
safety needs, her mood drove her. She stood on 
the threshold of a new life ; it seemed to her she 
must plant her feet firm upon it. She went over 
to her table and wrote a line : 

" I was wrong. I want your help. E)o not go 
to India without seeing me." 

She thought to add a warning not to come at 
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once, but then " He will know/' she said feiappilT, 
and she signed her name *' Marion.*' Then she 
went over to the bedside, fell on her knees, and, 
beside the body of the man with whom at last she 
was reconciled, she prayed for forgi\-eness and for 
blessing. 




ST. BRIGID'S FLOOD. 

Four or five men were gathered together that even- 
ing in Forsyth's rooms, talking the usual talk of 
anglers when they congregate— flies, bait, good 
days, bad days, droughts, and floods. Forsyth 
was just expressing his preference for the extreme 
type of flood river. 

" A regular mountain stream, you know — no lake 
on it, no feeders to speak of, but just the scxiurings 
of the hills. When it comes down there's no need 
to bother about waiting till it clears; you watch till 
it stops rising, and then fish at once ; and some time 
or other when you're on the water you're pretty 
sure to hit the psychological moment." 

"Yes; but how long does it last? "put in Legge. 

"Oh, an hour, two hours, six hours. But it's 
amusing, anyhow, to watch the water changing; it 
keeps up the interest — it's dramatic. I've seen a 
stream at Carrick get up five feet in the night and 
go down to where it was in the forenoon." 

" If you come to that," said Grayson, knocking 
his pipe on the mantelpiece, " I've seen a flood get 
up five feet in five minutes." 

Grayson was a man none of us had seen before. 
Forsyth had picked him up somewhere in Ireland. 
So, although what he said sounded pretty steep, 
none of us protested. 
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''You mean a tide wave/' Legge suggested 

politely. 

'' Not in the least; just a flood out of the moun- 
tains like what Forsyth talks of. And if you like 
them dramatic, Forsyth, you'd have had your 
heart's content that time." 

••Well," said Forsyth, "I know they get the 
devil's own floods in the West of Ireland; but I 
don't see how that could have happened in the 
natural order of things." 

••I don't say that it did," answered Grajrson; 
'•and anyhow, there were a good many people 
thought it didn't. They thought exactly as you 
say, that it was the devil's own production, or, to 
be quite accurate, the work of St. Brigid, if you 
ever heard of her." 

•• No," said Forsyth; " but expound." 

•• Well," said Grayson, as he filled his pipe and 
settled down to narrative, "I'm not strong on 
saints; but St. Brigid has a lot of sacred places all 
through Ireland, and just up near Killala there's a 
well that she's supposed to have blessed. I was 
staying on the other side of the country at a place 
called Teelin, in the direction of Blacksod, where 
I had leave to fish the Bunlin River. It was a 
pretty wild place, I tell you, in those days ; for the 
nearest rail was thirty miles off, and there weren't 
many of the amenities of life at the inn. The fish- 
ing was no good either ; for the place was a regular 
nest of poachers, and they had scooped out nearly 
every fish that was in the pools, so far as I could 
hear or see. I would have chucked it only for a 
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ruffian there that I made friends with— head and 
front of all the poachers of the district, by his own 
story ; but he gillied for me in the daytime, and 
used to show me outlying streams where I got some 
sport. And he swore to me by all his gods that the 
weather was making up for a big flood, and then 
there would be great fishing in the Bunlin. 
Besides, he was very good company ; so I stayed. 
"I liked the people, too, and I had got pretty 
friendly with them, though they didn't much care 
for strangers. You see, the only strangers who 
ever came there were sporting tourists, and inter- 
fered with peaceable poaching; there wasn't much 
to bring any one else. My word^ but it was a 
desolate place I Great brown moors sloping down 
off mountains that had no particular shape, and 
running into great brown wastes of bog that 
stretched away out towards the sea. You hadn't 
even the comfort of looking out to the ocean 
horizon, for there is a kind of low neck of land that 
runs between that country and the Atlantic. So 
you saw nothing on earth but brown shapeless 
bog and heather in all directions: just a little 
tillage along the river of course, but practically a 
bare wilderness of bog. And the valley of the 
river, so far as my fishing went, ran pretty straight 
east and west. It had no surprises or nooks or 
little prettiness about it, but was just as broad and 
bare as a valley can be. Only at the boundary of 
my water it took a sharp turn, and the river was 
jammed up tight in a winding cleft. Dan, my 
poacher friend, was always talking to me about the 
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I saw him again — ^lying quiet enough. That was 
when the first picture got bitten in and fixed. 

''Just in the same way I shall always remember 
noticing an unusual feature in the landscape — a 
great massive outcrop of rock on the mountain- 
side straight above the cottage. It broke the 
featureless character of the hills, and there was a 
big patch of that orange lichen on it that caught 
the sun finely, and it was good to look at. But 
especially I noticed it because it set me thinking of 
a man called Bowen, a sort of professor who used 
to fish with me, and do a lot of geologising and 
botanising on off-days. He would have been 
bound to invent some theory to explain why that 
great lump stayed there sticking out, while all the 
hill-slopes about were being pared off smooth. And 
afterwards, when the event happened, I wrote to 
him to come and look at geology in the making, 
but he was in the Andes or somewhere. Only, it 
wouldn't have done for him to theorise in Teelin 
about what happened. Everybody in Teefin is 
very clear that if the rock was there it was put there 
with a purpose. 

*• However, of course, on the day I was up there I 
was thinking of nothing except that the pool was a 
splendid holding pool, and that a man might pos- 
sibly kill fish in it even in low water, and that it 
probably wasn't swept out with nets, and probably 
all mine were. At all events, Dan wasn't able to 
stir anything in them, no more than I could. But 
he said the weather was going to break, and he was 
right enough. 
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" It was the night before the 37th of August 
when it broke with a lot of thunder and rain, and in 
the morning it was bright again ; but the river was 
stil] rising, or anyhow not falling. I went out and 
fished for a bit, waiting for the psychological 
moment that Forsyth talks about; but Dan said 
there was more water to come and the fish wouldn't 
rise, though they were up from the sea, for I saw 
them moving. By about four o'clock it came on such 
a downpour as I hardly ever was out in, and the 
day blackened and grew cold. You never saw any- 
thing so forsaken as that valley looked in the drift 
of rain-water and smother of grey cloud. I went 
in, and while I was changing it broke into thunder 
again — the kind of thunder when you hear the sky 
torn across with a rip just over your head and the 
lightning makes you blink. In that kind of storm 
human beings are just like animals, they always 
drift together ; and I was a human being, so I went 
downstairs into the little shop. You know the kind 
of place — a clay floor between two counters ; one 
counter is the bar, which is slopped over with stale 
porter ; the other is the shop, where they sell damp 
matches, and envelopes gummed together, and tea 
and biscuits, and every necessary of life in its least 
attractive form ; and the whole place reeks of porter 
and parafiin, and bacon, and several other frag- 
rances, and there is a window looking to the street, 
hermetically closed. 

"The entire household was there, of course. 
Michael Flynn, the big chap who kept the hotd, 
was behind the bar. He wore a Newgate fringe, 
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not very much bristlier than his eyebrows ; his son 
was rummaging for something in a dark comer, 
and the two girls were at the counter. Dan Keary 
was discoursing to Flynn across the bar with a 
couple of other worthies, and there was a woman 
sitting in the only chair, with her hands crossed on 
a parcel in her lap, and her head down. She had 
evidently come in from the country for shc^ping, 
and been weather-bound, and at the first look I 
thought she was in a bad fright. Anyhow, she 
was perfectly silent, but her lips were moving all 
the time. The two girls were giggling rather ner- 
vously. 

'' I was feeling rather divided in my mind about 
this flood, for it seemed as if my luck was to come 
at the expense of a lot of poor people. I expected 
to hear talk of nothing but the desperate damage to 
the oats — which, of course, were being laid as flat as 
a board. But, to my surprise, the only thing that 
the men were discussing was the effect upon a sort 
of pious picnic — the excursion to a station at the 
Holy Well. * There were three carloads of them 
went through here this morning about eight 
o'clock,' Michael Flynn said, 'and one girl with a 
bad cough on her this while back.' * Faith,' said 
Dan, 'maybe she would have been better in her 
bed a day like this.' But Flynn was a very devout 
man, and he would not hear of this. 

** * Well, now,' he said, * I always heard it for 
a fact that there was never any one yet that went 
to that well in a right mind, and did what was 
set down to be done, but they were the better of 
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going — saving always,' he said, looking sharp at 
the woman who was sitting mumbling to herself, 
' that they would ask something not fit to be 
granted.' 

" I made a note, after my habit, to ask Dan for 
some explanation at a 'more convenient season. 
Just then, before any more could be said, we heard 
feet running down the road, the door was thrown 
open, and three men stepped in ; the rain streaming 
off them made pools on the floor. The moment they 
spoke it was plain they belonged to another 
county, and I said to Dan, 'Who are they?' 
' Three Highlanders out of Donegal working on a 
conthrack,' he told me. The last of them to enter 
was one of the most powerful human beings I ever 
looked at — very tall and rather gaunt, with a small 
head and a jaw like a pike's; high cheekbones, 
forehead dinted in, and small deep-set eyes. In 
spite of its ruggedness the face was pleasant 
though, a queer mixture of good-humour and pos- 
sible ferocity. They stood there in a group 
dripping in the doorway, a little shy ; and behind 
than was the strange, unnatural darkness of the 
evening, darker than it would have been most days 
at nine o'clock. 

"*God save us all, Neil,' said Mick Flynn, 
speaking to the big man, ' what kind of weather is 
that to be taking the road in? Is it from Mike 
O'Hanlon's you're coming ? ' 

'*' We thought it was quieter out of doors nor 
in,' the man answered, with a twinkle in his eye. 
Then he caught sight of the woman sitting there, 
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and turned away from Flynn. 'That's a wild 
evening, Mrs. O'Hea,* he said. 

" Obviously he didn't want to talk ; but there was 
a quick-eyed litde fellow with him who was ready 
enough, and I saw Dan making up to him. 
'Was there any quarrel between yez and the 
O'Hanlons?' 

*** There was quarrel enough, then, if Neil 
M'Nelis was as brave as he's big/ the little man 
said, spitting viciously on the ground. * But he's 
that cautious like, he was afeard of killing Johnny 
0*Hanlon. Wasn't that what he told us, 
William ? ' he asked, turning to the other Donegal 
man. 

" The big fellow interrupted before he could g^ 
an answer. 

"' Bad luck to my tongue, then, if I told you 
what was not to be repeated, Ned M'Cormick. 
And if there was any trouble at all, wasn't it be- 
cause you were for ever threeping it to Johnny 
O'Hanlon that I could beat him with a hand tied 
behind me? An' right well I know the kind of 
him, that if there was to be a fight, he's not the 
one that would quet it in a hurry. An' the drink 
was in him at the time he spoke.' 

•* * Well, now,' said Michael Flynn in his judi- 
cial way, ' take my word for it, Neil, you done right. 
If it was in Mike O'Hanlon's house you were, and 
he seen any kind of fight and his brother getting 
worsted, he'd not stay looking.' 

•* * An' if you beat the two of them,' Dan Keary 
put in, * the O'Hanlons are a terrible strong clan, 
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and they'd keep it up on you as long as you were 
in this country.' 

"'Well,' said the big man, 'if Johnny 
O'Hanlon was looking Help, he needn't go far to 
look it this day. There was Half the O'Hanlons in 
the country-side in Mike's house before we quet.' 

'"Ay, troth,' said Ned M'Cormick, 'and great 
diversion with them. There was Mike himself and 
the wife and four childer : that's six ; and there 
was Johnny O'Hanlon that came in middling cheer- 
ful from the station at Killala, and Black Peter 
Maloney with him, and his wife, that's Michael's 
sister : that's nine now. An* a couple more of 
them, cousins, John O'Hanlon and his wife, that 
came running in out of the rain from off the road. 
That's eleven.' 

"'Ay,' said the other Donegal man, *and the 
fiddler with them that was making down here for 
Teelin, against the fair. An' they had him up in 
the corner playin' for them to dance, before Johnny 
began to strip and square up at Neil thonder.* 

'"Lord save us I such a houseful,' said Mike 
Flynn. ' Twelve of them and the three of you.' 

" ' Faith there was one more, or the ninth part 
of one,' said Ned M'Cormick. ' For Michael had 
the tailor in with him making a new coat agin the 
fair.' Then be turned to the woman that was 
sitting there, and he had a malicious look in his 
little ^es. I had noticed she had stopped 
mumbling to herself, and was listening very in- 
tently. The little fellow had noticed her, too, but 
he made believe to be just catching sight of her. 
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Och, and is that 3rour9elf, Mrs. O'Heft? 
Troth, then, Michael was talking of you : for he 
says to the tailor, " God help you if the coat's not 
everything it ought to be. Vm for the fair at 
Teelin, and Pm bound to meet my sweedieart, 
Biddy O'Hea, and I'd like to be lookin' my best." ' 
" She was an oldish woman, about fifty, I dare- 
say, with a large, plain, round face; and her face 
itself didn't change much. But the whole of her 
body shook and bent together as she sat, and her 
fingers crisped themselves in a spasm of rage; and 
she spoke, but the words came so fast and broken 
that I couldn't hear what she was saying; only it 
was plain enough it wasn't sweet to hear. 

'*But M'Nelis took the little fellow by the 
shoulder and swung him round towards the door. 
' Bad luck to you for a spiteful wee divil I ' said 
he. ' Sure, Mrs. O'Hea, don't mind his talk.' 

"But she got up and gathered her shawl round 
herself and her parcel, with hands still shaking 
violently, and she began to speak, in the sing-song 
voice like a chant that Irish country people often 
fall into when they are in a passion. 

" ' 'Twas on St. Brigid's day I put my curse on 
Mike O'Hanlon and all that belongs to him and 
draws breath in his house. Maty the breath choke 
in their throats I was the word I said, and I went to 
St. Brigid's own water to say it. An' to-day 
there's a station at the well, and the whole of the 
O'Hanlons is gathered under one roof, and them 
dancing and singing. An' my curse is on them, 
an' them dancing and singing.' 
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" Thfere wasn't one of us that said a word, and 
for my own part I was what they call in my country 
' touched under.' There's a lot of sound physio- 
logical observation in that phrase, if you think of 
it. She went across to the door, and just as she 
had it open, she turned and said to M'Nelis, ' How 
many was in the O'Hanlon's house when you left 
it?' Then the door shut on her, and there was 
dead silence again, till one of the girls spoke with a 
frightened titter— 

" ' Lord save us I that's an awful woman.' 

"'She's a bloody witch,' snapped out little 
M'Cormick, who had turned a sort of green. 

" ' Mind you, how quick she was to reckon out 
the thirteen,' said Mick Flynn reflectively. 
' Eleven O'Hanlons and the fiddler and the tailor. 
An' not one of us here or there noticed it.' 

"'Is it them notice it?' Dan struck in; 'sure 
Michael would not value it a snuff of a candle if 
he knew. What does he care about the like of 
that ? Just the very same as he cares about Biddy 
O'Hea and her curses. Hasn't he heard her curse 
him like that a hundher times? And doesn't he 
see her stand at the door of her cottage cursing him, 
and him going out in the morning and coming in 
at night?' 

" * Well and well I Still and all, it's a wild even- 
ing, and I'm thinking, M'Nelis, maybe coming out 
of that was the best thing ever you did. Come, 
now, boys, a glass of whisky to put us in better 
heart.' 

"The thunder by that time was growling away 
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in the distance, the rain had slackened a bit, and I 
was mighty curious about all this. What was even 
more important, I didn't want my gillie to go on the 
burst. So after one glass I hauled the reluctant 
Dan out with me to look at the river, knowing that 
if I got him as far as the bridge I could speed him 
on to Mrs. Dan with some remnants of my half- 
crown in his pocket. 

** The hotel stands where the main road up and 
down the valley is met at right angles by another 
making straight for the bridge, at which my fishing 
started. It was clearing a bit seawards, and the 
main rack of cloud came that way from the south- 
west. But up the valley, in among the hills, it 
looked wilder than ever ; there was simply a black 
mass of vapour, twisted into queer shapes, appar- 
ently with a strong swirl from the east coming up 
against the gener^ drift. Dan looked up at it. 

•"Begor! Biddy O'Hea will get a cooling for 
her anger before she's gone far. Wouldn't you 
think the sky was going to fall ? 'Twill be down 
on top of her before she gets to Dohoomiss Bridge.* 

" * Is it up there she lives? ' I said. 

" * You know the long pool you were looking at? 
Well, just a piece below that.' 

" I thought for a moment he meant the cottage I 
had my eye on, opposite the watcher's hut, and said 

so. 

" 'No, sir,' said Dan; 'that's where her enemy 
lives — O'Hanlon.' Then I began to understand. 

"*A big, black, clean-shaven fellow?' I said. 

"'That's the very man. You seen him up 
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there? Well, you might notice Biddy's cottage 
away back a Bit in the hill. The way to it would be 
past O'Hanlon's; but he keeps a wicked dog there,- 
and Biddy has a track now made for herself over 
the mountain. Och, yes,' — for I asked him the 
obvious question — ' but what can the craythur do? 
She's a widdy woman with a weak family of girls, 
an' she got bad usage from Mick O'Hanlon first 
and last.* 

" I asked him what they fell out about. ' It was 
about some geese,' said Dan, seeming to think that 
a final explanation. When I pressed for more 
details, it semed that O'Hanlon said that she had 
stolen his and sold them, or she said that he had 
stolen hers — I forget which. Anyhow, Dan 
thought that the geese had been straying by the 
road and were just lifted by some of those fellows 
that go through driving big flocks of them to 
market. Then bis cows got into her corn, and her 
cows got into his corn, and they accused one 
another of breaking down fences on purpose, and 
so it went on. I think maybe Dan was right, 
and there's no call to look for other reasons why 
these people should hate one another. In a town 
nobody has time to have enemies. It's only in the 
country that hatreds really ripen. You see a per- 
son going in and going out every day — he's part 
of the landscape almost — and every time you see 
him, bate stirs in your belly. And you see few 
other people — hardly any one else in a case like 
this. He fills the whole field of your vision. Then 
there are always these little incidents of geese, and 
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gaps, and the like of that ; and there's worse, 
potatoes are growing near your potatoes, and his 
corn near your corn, and either you rejoice to see 
his doing worse, or you hate him like hell because 
his are doing better. That's the way you get a 
really fine well-rooted specimen of hate, that geb 
its nurture daily and grows like a tree. Love and 
hatred are both of them very much a matter of 
proximity, and your neighbour is twice as much 
your neighbour in the country. 

•' Still, everywhere in Arcadia you have these sort 
of feuds, and they aren't explosive. They simply 
blacken a nature slowly, they don't result in act. 
But in this case there was another feud which might 
very well have passed over, only that it underlay 
this hatred begotten of proximity, and was kept 
warm. There was a history — commonplace 
enough, but dramatic in the ordinary way. I got 
it out of Dan by cross-questioning. This fellow 
Mike O'Hanlon was always what Dan called 'a 
boyo ' : he was a poacher and a stiller of whisky, 
of course, but Dan thought litde of that. Only 
he broke the laws that these people respected as 
well as the laws they did not ; he neglected his duty 
at confession, and he was pretty miscellaneous in 
his sweethearting. You know, of course, the 
peculiarity of Irish Catholics: they don't like 
sexual irregularity ; and the wilder and more out- 
landish a place is in Ireland, the fewer illegitimate 
births there are. It may be temperament, tradi- 
tion, training — I don't know which. But anyhow 
the fact is certain. A man who runs loose is 
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counted irreligious and is disapproved of, and a 
woman who makes a slip might nearly as well 
hang herself at once. Well, in the course of his 
adventures, Mike O'Hanlon came across Biddy 
O'Hea, who was then Biddy something else, and 
she was a woman of strong will and a violent 
temper, and she wanted to marry Mike. But she 
had no fortune, and anyhow very likely he had no 
notion of settling down. Perhaps she counted on 
that. But what she did was to marry a very old 
man who held this little farm up by the long pool. 
I couldn't get anything clear about dates; but 
there were children born, and after some time there 
was a fierce quarrel between Mike O'Hanlon and 
his father, and the priest was mixed up in tt, and 
Mike went off to America. The pretext was some 
trouble about the seizure of a still, when the police 
were assaulted and one man badly hurt, and it was 
thought that Mike might be wanted. But Dan 
seemed to think that the reason why there was not 
the usual evidence forthcoming to esublish Mike's 
alibi was that Mike's father and the priest wanted 
him out of the country. 

" After a while old O'Hanlon died, and Mike 
came back to take up the farm, and, according to 
Dan, his morals were none the better. America 
is a questionable school, and there was a fellow 
out of a very lawless parish that I knew, who came 
back after a couple of years, saying he had never 
seen wickedness right till he seen it in the streets 
of New York. The contact with civilisation is not 
always a success for primitive natures. As Dan 
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put it, there was no Christianity left in Mike 
O'Hanlon. Well, when he came back, Biddy 
O'Hea's old man was dead, and the priest himsdf 
tried to make up a marriage. But, as Dan said, 
'Faith, Michael was a good match now, and the 
wee house down by the pool was on the way to 
Biddy's, and there was a girl in it with a fortune 
of a hundher and fifty pound, and Mike carried his 
courting no farther than that.' So you may judge 
if the widow was kindly disposed to her neigh- 
bours when Mike settled in there'. And I would 
say that in the slanging matches the geese and the 
gaps and the rest of it figured principally as a 
pretext. 

''I don't know when the public quarrelling 
began or how long it went on ; the gatherings when 
it happened would only come once or twice a year. 
Only it became recognised that whenever Mike 
O'Hanlon and Biddy O'Hea met in a fair, there 
would always be this sort of encounter. And, 
although O'Hanlon had the best of it for the rest 
of the year, and could always retort on her, and 
did, about her dirty little house and the weeds in 
her corn, and her starved-looking pony, and so on, 
still, as Dan said, 'she had the tongue of him,' and 
public opinion was on her side. Well, I suppose 
the man wanted to silence her once and for all, 
and he didn't care how he did it, for, as I tell you, 
there was no Christianity in him. At all events 
the crisis came when they met in Teelin at a 
market, and Dan was there and went up to listen. 

** * She joined on him at once,' he said, *and 
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maybe she didn't give him a dressing down. An' 
Mike stood there, with his back turned, letting on 
not to hear her, when all the while there was a 
ring of people round them, the same as there would 
be round a fight. "An*," she says at last, "I 
wouldn't put dean pigs to sleep with that dirty 
ugly lump of a woman you have, and them little 
red leprechauns of childer." An' at that Mike 
turned his head an' his shoulder and says : " Well, 
there's two fine black-haired girls in your own 
house anyway, and proud I am of them ; for it was 
little your ould crooked O'Hea had to do with the 
making of them." An' then he turned on her and 
laughed in her face, wicked-like. " Och, Biddy," 
says he, "don't be too hard on, your old sweet- 
heart." And when she heard that she turned the 
colour of that stone,' said Dan, striking on the 
bridge parapet, ' and you would have thought she 
was going to drop; but faith, not she. She up 
with her hands like that to the sky, and she prayed 
God the words might choke in the throat of him. 
But you heard her cursing him yourself, and I 
needn't be telling you the way of it. And sure it 
was no wonder she would be mad, for what person 
at all would put up with a thing like that cast up 
to them, let it be true or false — barring one that 
had no spirit at all in them ? ' 

"'She doesn't want for spirit anyhow, if she 
faced a storm like this,' I said, looking up the 
valley. 'They're getting it heavy up there. I 
suppose now she won't mind seeing her own crops 
go if his are washed out ? ' 
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'* The whole head of the valley was lost in a black 
welter of cloud, as if a curtain was dropped between 
us and it. Dan took out his pipe and spat hard-^ 

''* She's a desperate woman that. What did 
she do but make the whole journey in her bare feet 
to the Holy Well, and she said a station backwards 
on him ; ay» the whole of it, the five Paternosters 
and the **Hail Marys,'* and the prayer to Saint 
B rigid herself; every one of them backwards, be- 
ginning at the Amen, and praying that she might 
get the thing she desired, and that was the death 
by suffocating of Mike O'Hanlon and all his 
family.' 

*' I remember the way Dan mouthed out the long 
words as if he enjoyed them, and I remember try- 
ing to say something in chaff about O'Hanlon's 
being in no danger of choking from drought, 
when Dan interrupted me. We were lean- 
ing both of us with our arms on the parapet of 
the bridge, looking up a long stretch they called 
the mill-pool, and watching the water automatically 
as it came tearing down — hardly discoloured at all, 
for there was no laboured land worth speaking of 
in the drainage. Suddenly Dan said to me in a 
puzzled way, * The water's falling.' 

" It sounded impossible; but sure enough at the 
ford, about fifty yards up, the break of a stone was 
showing. I looked up the valley : the sky was 
clearing, and for a minute I thought it had been 
only a local storm, and the upper water got none 
of it. But the river was running down now like 
the sand in an hour-glass — ' Be damned to me if 
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ever I see the like of that!' said Dan. Then he 

f ave a shout, ' Oh, merciful Jesus, look there I ' 

^ "There was no need few him to point up the 

ream, I tell you. A great yellow mass came 

und the corner up above, and broke into the mill- 

ol. It spread a bit then, but still it came on in 

'gular wall fully a foot high, and thick and 

ly. Dan stood staring; but I caught hold of 

' Run, man, the bridge'll go.' It didn't go, 

*!; but I've often thought since that if it had 

^'ht as well have been on top of it as watching 

uie flood from the roadway. I'll never forget the 

roar, ending in a sort of smack, as it came up 

against the masonry. There was a lot of stuff 

floating, of course; but only small thingSi till we 

saw a brownish mass coming down — it came at an 

awful pace. 'Here's a hayrick,' I said; but just 

as it reached the ford, I suppose, a rock met it, and 

it wallowed right over. There wasn't the least 

doubt about it — it was half the thatch of a house. 

Well, I don't think I'm superstitious; but the only 

difference between Dan and me was that I said 

nothing and he spoke out. ' As sure as death,' he 

said, 'it's O'Hanlon's. The whole of them's 

drownded.' 

"We started running back to the village, when 
a thought struck me. 'Go you and give the 
alarm,' I said; ' I'm going up to Cudheen to see 
would there be anything there.' 

" Cudheen was the name of a pool just above the 
mill-pool, and there was a tongue of gravel sticking 
out there; it was the sharpest bend on the river. I 
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left Dan and ran across the fields ; but when I got 
to the bank the stream had cut a new course for 
itself : the spit was gone, and instead of curving in 
by the left bank, it rushed straight down. Only it 
had gone down nearly as quick as it had risen, and 
on the gravel bank at my feet thereJ was a man 
lying, with only his legs in the water. It was 
O'Hanlon right enough. 

'*I dragged him high and dry. There was no 
use trying to do anything. In a minute Dan and 
three or four other fellows were up with me. 
' Lord save us I ' was pretty much all they said. 
Then Dan spotted a thing I hadn't noticed. The 
coat was on the man, but twisted round the body, 
only one arm in the sleeve. And it^ was a half- 
made coat, just roughly stitched together. 

" * Do you mind that?' Dan said. 'He was 
just trying it on when the flood took him. Boys, 
it must have been suddent.' 

**The more I thought of it the less I could un- 
derstand what had happened. I told them to take 
the body up to the roadside and into the village, 
and I started up the valley to see what had hap- 
pened, on the off-chance of giving help. But I 
had no more doubt in my mind that Biddy O'Hea's 
curse had been fulfilled to the letter than any of the 
rest of them. 

'*I suppose it was about two miles up the road 
to the bridge, and we ran, or half ran, every step 
of the way. The rain was over, and it was clearer, 
if anything, than it had been ; but still everything 
was that kind of blackish grey. About a mile up 
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we took a short cut across a corner of hill, and as we 
got to the top of it I saw a woman along the road 
on our left. In a little, when she noticed us 
running, she began to run, too. It was Biddy 
O'Hea. By the time we had got a little farther a 
car passed us, lashing and galloping, with the 
priest and the doctor in it, and there was a stream 
of people all along the road behind us; but I could 
see the old woman coming along at a kind of 
shuffling trot in front of them. It was wonderful 
how she kept up. 

" In another couple of minutes we turned the 
corner — Dan and I had caught hold of the back of 
the car, and were running with it — and then we 
saw what had happened. Biddy O'Hea's cottage 
was in sight plain enough; O'Hanlon's would be 
hidden by the ground in any case ; but there was a 
long brown scar down the hillside just above it. 
Dan shouted tn my ear — we were all too excited to 
speak quietly — 'The big rock's down on them.' 
And sure enough the boulder I had noticed sticking 
out was gone at last, as I suppose all the other 
boulders had gone, century by century, down into 
the lowest level that the river course had scoured 
out. 

" We crossed the bridge, still hanging to the 
car, and over the bank into the mountain, before 
the priest could get down ; but the doctor, who was 
an active young chap, simply took a flying leap at 
the bank and was with us. The driver left the 
horse where he was, and ran too. But over the 
rough ground I couldn't keep up with Dan and 
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the doctor, as they scrambled like goats among 
the heather, taking the angler's track along the 
river. 

" There was a tearing great flood, of course, but 
nothing to account for washing out a house twenty 
feet up, till we got to the long pool. The water was 
back between the banks — it would generally be six 
or seven feet below them — ^but you could see it 
had been out till the gorge was filled like a bath. 
I could see nothing of O'Hanlon's house till I got 
right to the top of the last rise in the path^ and 
there was Dan and the doctor looking down at it. 
The farther wall was standing and a bit of the near 
one, but the whole was heaped with clay and stuff. 
And right through the three gables of shed and 
cottage there was a monstrous savage gap, where 
the stone had bowled through as clean as a ball 
through a wicket. And there was the stone itself, 
fair in the throat of the stream at the very narrowest 
point. The water tore through in a sluice at each 
side of it, cutting in on the bank like a knife; 
while I was looking a great piece of the far side 
fell with a plop. 

''It was plain enough what had happened. A 
big rain-burst had detached the rock from its hold- 
ing in the face of the hill ; it had rolled down — and 
probably between the lash of the rain and the roar 
of the river at their doors the people in the house 
never even heard the sound of it. It had struck 
the wall and swept all before it ; then lodging in the 
river-bed, dammed up that terrible flood, and in a 
few seconds the whole place was a-wash. The little 
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sort' of lawn that the house stood in had been six or 
eight feet deep in water. Then the clay of the 
banks gave, and the river cut through, sucking out 
whatever floated, and tearing it along down to the 
tea. The whole place was as bare as your hand, 
only that about the walls of the bouse the loose 
earth that had been brought down with the falling 
stone Was licked into smooth heaps. And when we 
came nearer we saw a man's boot sticking up 
through it. 

"We fell to, tearing with our hands. But the 
clay was washed hard tc^ther. ' Where'll we get 
spades 7 * I said. ' Go up, Dan, to Biddy O'Hea's, 
and bring one down,' said the priest. But you 
should have seen his face when he said it. Dan 
pretended not to hear him. Then the priest roared 
at him. ' Ah, sure, what use?' Dan said sulkily. 
I caught hold of him, saying, 'Come on, Dan.' 
He went then; but there was no getting him to 
hurry. I ran on by myself. When I got to the 
house the door was shut and locked. I knocked 
first, then I kicked. There was the woman sitting 
by the fire; she never lifted her head. Two 
frightened-looking girls had let me in. I said, 
' Give me all the spades you have.' They brought 
me a spade and a slane for turf-cutting, and I ran 
back. Dan was outside. * Was she in there ? ' he 
asked, with a face of terror. 'Yes,' I said — I was 
in no humour for talking—' go on with these,' and 
I gave him the spades. He ran like a hare now, 
and I came on slower. By the time I got down 
there was a crowd about the place. When the clay 
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was all turned over they had got three bodies out, 
and a cat and two dogs and a pig. All 0'Hanlon*s 
live stock were out that evening, but nothing 
escaped that was under the roof. One man and a 
child were crushed right into the ground by the 
boulder. The man was Johnny O'Hanlon ; and I 
saw big Neil M'Nelis, that he had wanted to fight, 
sobbing and crying over him, *Och", Johnny 
O'Hanlon, is that where you are now? You that 
was standing up to me that bold this day, and me 
as big again as you. It was the foul blow you 
met, Johnny.* But little M'Cormick, the sharp- 
faced, red-headed little fellow, stood up there in the 
middle, and his eyes were as red as fire. 'Boys,* 
he said, * the rest of them's gone down the river. 
Where's the bloody witch that done this, till we 
send her after them ? * 

" It's a horrible thing to say ; but when I thought 
of that old woman sitting crouched there by the fire, 
as if she was gloating over the defeat of her enemies, 
the man's words seemed natural. There wasn't 
much time to think, though. The priest was 
standing there, a big, red-faced, coarse-looking 
man, as you could see. He took a step over, and 
he caught M'Cormick by the throat, and shook 
him like a rat. * Would you dare ! ' he said, * ye 
bad Christian? * Would you dare, then !' Then 
he threw the man from him, and he faced round, 
gathering the whole crowd in front of him with a 
sweep of his arm. Then he made the sign of the 
cross in the air, and raised one hand. 

'* * Go down on your knees, every one of you, 
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and pray for the souls of them that God has cut oS 
without warning in their sins.' 

"It was the strangest thing I ever saw, the 
change in him from a red-faced bully into the 
shepherd of his people. The fashion of his coun- 
tenance changed, as the Bible says. And he 
prayed there standing over the dead bodies, while 
the men knelt round him in the twilight— rolling 
out the Latin words that neither I nor they under- 
stood, in his great Connaught brogue. Then he 
stopped and spoke to them again. ' Now you will 
say one more Paternoster for the help of a soul that 
is maybe in worse danger nor theirs, and in saying 
it you will pray humbly to Almighty God that He 
may not bring down upon your heads the fulfilment 
of your own evil desires. And you will leave to the 
judgment of God the one that invoked God's judg- 
ment.' 

" He began again in Irish now, kneeling him- 
self, and they said the prayer after him, sentence 
by sentence, kneeling there on the wet sod. 
Then he stood up and shook himself. ' Away with 
you down the river, boys, and search every eddy 
and back-water, and get nets and dredge the holes. 
There's ten bodies needing Christian burial, and 
that's the last good turn ever you'll do them.' 

"They broke up in a minute. The priest 
watched them scatter, some going back to the 
bridge, some following down the bank. Then he 
turned up the hill to the woman's house. I know 
no more about it; but I couldn't understand the 
confidence with which he faced that job when he 
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started up across the heather at a slow pace, with 
his eyes fixed on the ground, and reciting prayers 
to himself, for I could see his lips moving. 1 have 
often speculated since on the scene there must have 
been. However, as I said, I know nothing of what 
happened — except that Biddy O'Hea was always a 
pattern Christian from that day, and the neighbour- 
hood regarded her with fear certainly, but with a 
kind of veneration. They were vastly civil to her, 
I need not tell you — and, what is more, to judge 
by what I heard since, they are rather proud of her 
as a local celebrity. 

' ' The bodies were all recovered — most of them 
in the tideway. But we worked at the river all that 
night. I couldn't help being grimly amused at the 
number of nets that were forthcoming in half an 
hour and the general handiness in working them, 
and the promptitude and skill that was displayed in 
getting out torches. I suppose therS wasn't a man 
or boy but had burned the water times and again. 
I tell you a queer thing, though. There were over 
fifty salmon taken out that night as they were work- 
ing the nets — for there had been a tremendous run 
of fish — but every one of them was put back. 

" Oh, no, it was no use to me ; some other chaps 
did mighty well on the river before that flood had 
run down — one man got ten in a morning just 
above Dohoomiss. But I never threw a line. I 
didn't care to benefit by St. Brigid's dispensa- 
tions." 
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The Reverend Simeon Carruthers belonged to that 
wing of the Church of England which is divided 
only by a thin red line — an attenuated tape of tra- 
dition — from the Methodist persuaaon ; and which, 
more than any other section of the establishment, 
delights to foster the hopes of missionary enter- 
prise. The Reverend Simeon had begun with 
China, but from that his attention was directed to 
a yet more difficult propaganda — the conversion of 
the Jews. And when in the course of years the 
Secretaryship of a Society directed to this end 
became vacant, his application was among the first 
to go in, and it was favourably entertained. 

Mr. Carruthers owned a head which in colouring 
and contour recalled that of a boiled rabbit; but 
there was a strong soul and a strong voice in his 
puny body. Installed in his offices at No. 666 
Strand, he sent echoes of the voice and emanations 
of the soul radiating to the four corners of Eng- 
land; and the names and life histories (or a version 
of the life histories) of those four who within the 
past twelve months had publicly foresworn 
Hebraism under the Rev. Simeon's auspices were 
made to ring through the country. 

Yet for all this, funds, the lubricating principle, 
did not come in as they should do, and the energy 
of Mr. Carruthers took a geographical bent. Lay- 
ing before him a map of the United Kingdom, he 
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wrote in red over each county the contributions 
received, and this visualised in an instant the 
defaulting areas. England was all trodden ground 
to him. Scotland he knew by repute, and the 
repute was disastrous to anticipation. But Ireland 
— he looked over the map of Ireland, he looked 
over his reports, and he concluded that the greater 
part of Ireland was for his purposes practically 
virgin soil. He reserved Ireland for himself. 

It should be explained that the class of Protes- 
tants from which Mr. Carruthers sprang (his father 
was a thriving draper) has a more extensive ignor- 
ance of the neighbouring island than is the herit- 
age of any other section of Englishmen. The 
Reverend Simeon had never in his life met a 
Papist; and since the charity of bis native ignor- 
ance took the shape of an amiable and benevolent 
toleration, the fact that four-fifths of Ireland are 
held to the Romish error (though he had theortiical 
knowledge of it) made less difference than might 
be supposed to his sanguine forecast. After all, 
said bis heart, Catholics should have no less desire 
than Protestants to join the good work of bringing 
Jews into the Christian fold^no matter into what 
pen oi it; and perhaps a little devil whispered that 
the fame of such eloquence as the Reverend 
Simeon Carruthers knew to be God's gift to bis 
unworthy person might readily draw hearers and 
subscribers from outside the pale <^ his own com- 
munion. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Carruthers took Ireland 
seriously in hand, and on a single day the adjun- 
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ing post office groaned under a weight of circulars 
addressed to all the clergy of the Irish Episcopalian 
denomination. The circulars contained an appeal 
for help, and the offer of a preacher to set before 
Irish congregations the need of converting "our 
brethren in the Old Testament" to brothers in the 
New also, and the means by which (if only money 
were fcMlhcoming) this great purpose could be 
brought within sight. 

That is how it was that a letter signed Simeon 
Carruthers reached the Reverend Peter Moore at 
Annaghmore, in a district west of the Shannon. 

The Reverend Peter Moore belonged to a type 
of divine which has not found scope for its free 
develc^ment since, say, the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. But it certainly never occurred to 
the Reverend Peter Moore that he was in any sense 
an anachronism. He did not feel obsolete. 
Having gone through college without manifesting 
a desire to be or to do anything but what was amus- 
ing, he accepted without demur the suggestion 
somewhat forced upon him by his relatives, and 
entered the Church. But if he showed some lack 
of decision in his choice of a profession, he made 
up for this by the determination with which he laid 
out a line for himself within it. The Irish Church 
offers great opportunities for leisurely existence, 
combined with a small stipend and a house; and if 
isolation from other members of your own creed 
be no objection, it is easy for a man of sporting 
tastes to ffnd a parish where he can gratify them. 

The parish to which the Reverend Peter secured 
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his appointment was extensive indeed, and well 
I>eopled, but Protestants were as rare in it as plums 
in a school pudding. On the other hand, it con- 
tained two passable little salmon rivers and a wide 
tract of snipe bog and moor, over which the Rector 
might disport himself at will. We do not say that 
the Reverend Peter deserves to be held up to ad- 
miration; but he was on good terms with all his 
parishioners, which was the more noteworthy 
because they were so few; and his Catholic neigh- 
bours liked him, as in Ireland a good sportsman 
who is easygoing and freehanded seldom fails to 
be liked. And alter an epidemic of typhus had 
ravaged the district, there were, perhaps, a hun- 
dred houses in which men and women would go 
through fire and water for the little parson who had 
faced for them what they feared worse than fire or 
water, risking an ugly death times and again for 
sick folk that had no call on him ; who was seen in 
those days in the upper glens as often as priest or 
doctor, and was no less trusted by the one than by 
the other. 

Those days, however, were past, and now the 
Reverend Peter stood outside the Rectory door, 
smoking his pipe. He was short and very erect, 
aggressively upright; years had given something 
of an arch in front to his figure as he walked with 
short strutting steps. But years had taken little 
from the quickness with which those steps could 
spring into a swift run ; his eye, which had always 
been cold blue and curiously expressionless in re- 
pose — as if waiting and watching — could still focus 
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itself in a flash on any swiftly-moving object, from 
a snipe to a cricket ball. Imperturbable, active, 
and competent, he stood there the very model of a 
sportsman; and, as he stood and smoked, he 
glanced through the appeal signed "Simeon 
Carruthers," and his eye twinkled. From the 
perusal of it he was diverted, however, by the sight 
of a figure coming down the avenue, which led to 
his well-kept hall-door. It was Dan O'Malley — 
Dan O'Malley, the sexton of Annaghmore Church, 
and the descendant of sextons, since his father's 
father had led the way in that movement which 
established in Annaghmore a numerous colony of 
soupers. Time, chance, and other forces had 
weeded out the stock — somewhat exotic in those 
parts — but the O'Malleys still held by the sexton- 
ship, and the personal tie with the Rector. They 
were cobblers, too — always a freethinking craft. 

" Well, Dan, what brings you out on a Monday 
morning?" was the Rector's greeting. "Have 
you that pair of boots I bid you put the new toe- 
caps to?" 

"I have better nor that, your reverence," said 
Dan mysteriously, squaring his shoulders. 

"Then, Dan, I will take none of it. You may 
tdl your friends that the last jar you brought me 
wasn't fit for Christians to drink. I had to give 
it in a present to a tinker." 

" *Tisn't that, your reverence. But now, believe 
me, you'll be wdl pleased when I tell you. I was 
up last night, about duskers, crossing over Trasna 
Mountain " 
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"And the bag of a net on your back, Dan, and 
a gaff in your side pocket." 

"Ah, your reverence, don't be too hard on me 
now. But no matter anyway. When I was 
crossing up by them fields that lies into the moun- 
tain, the old bitch started away from the side of 
me, and away up the rigs after something, and I 
called to her, * Come back out of that, you fool,' 
for I thought it was a hare was in it." 

"Ay, Dan. It wasn't as if she would chance 
on it sitting on its form." 

'"Deed, then, many's the time she done that 
same. Sure she has a strain of the setter in her. 
But before you could say crack, whatever was in 
it, she and it was in hoults, and you would hear 
the tears of them from this to the mountain. An' 
I ran up, and what was in it but a badger; and I 
up with the kippeen of a stick, but I was 'feared 
to hit the dog, and I was 'feared the badger would 
have her kilt on me, for the snaps of him would 
destroy you. An' what did I do, but I <^ with 
my coat, an, as sure as you're there, I guzzled 
him. An' when I got the hoult of him I slipped 
him into the sack I had with me." 

"Just as if he was a salmon, Dan " 

" Just the same, your reverence. Wasn't it 
well now I had it with me? An' bedam' but when 
I turned home with the bag on my shoulder, who 
would I meie* but three or four of them boys out 
of Glena beyont and Mickey Malone with them — 
he that minds the priest's horse. An' says 
tbey, ' What have you in the sack ? ' An' bedam' 
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when I showed them, but they wanted to buy it off 
of me. For Mickey Malone was leaving it on me 
that the priest had a little tarrier in the house that 
would draw the badger if it was twicet as big. But 
sure, your reverence, I wouldn't part it till I saw 
yourself." 

A light came into the eyes of the Reverend 
Peter; for there rankled in his mind a memory of 
the day when this same "little tarrier" of the 
priest's heid beaten his own cherished Patrick in 
the show at Letterward. Dan had gone about the 
parish saying that if the judges saw them two 
dogs and they in hoults together they would not be 
long before they knew their mistake. And the 
Reverend Peter had never contradicted him. 

But for the present his reverence said no more 
than : 

"And so refused him, Dan? That was foolish 
of you, if he made a fair offer." 

" I did not, then. But " and he hesitated — 

"the way of it was this, your reverence. Them 
boys was laying it out that they would have a 
great day drawing the badger this next Sunday, 
and sure your reverence knows neither you nor me 
could be there." 

" We could not," said the Reverend Peter im- 
perturbably. 

Again Dan hesitated. 

" Wisha, if your reverence would give me leave 
to be off with me in the evening, I might maybe 
take Patrick with me and see what kind of offer he 
would make against the priest's dog." 
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Again the ligHt came into Mr. Moore's eyeSs, 
and again he repressed it. 

"Where have you the badger?" he asked. 

"In my own house, then, and I was hard set to 
keep it; for I had it in a creel, and one of the 
gossoons went to touch it, and it nearly had the 
finger off him. And the wife took the grape to 
it, and she had him kilted then, only I came in 
very lucky." 

" Better bring him down here, Dan," said Mr. 
Moore. " Put him into the old kennel in the yard. 
The floor is flagged." , 

"Yes, your reverence, and what will I say to 
them Glena boys? for I was to send them word." 

" Will he live till Sunday week, Dan?" asked 
Mr. Moore. 

" He will, then, as sure as you or me." 

" Well, Dan, the dog may go over on Sunday 
week," said the Reverend Peter, and he turned 
into the house. 

Dan hurried off. Left to himself, the Reverend 
Peter drew from his pocket the circular signed 
"Simeon Carruthers," read it over, and then with 
an air of extreme hilarity took up a pen and sat 
down to write. 

Mr. Carruthers came into his office, and con- 
fronted the Irish mail with gloomy feelings. The 
post had brought him as yet no encouragement. 
"Little interest taken in the work." "Useless to 
send a preacher." That was the sum of the 
various replies to his appeal. Two or three more 
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tetters that he opened held the same tenor, and then 
came one headed, " The Rectory, Annaghmore." 

As he read, the Reverend Simeon's face bright- 
ened. Here at last was sympathy; here was ap- 
preciation. 

"This is a populous district," the writer said, 
"and there is not a man, woman or child but 
thinks the Jews are in a bad way." The letter went 
on to dwell upon the need for a varied spiritual in- 
terest, and the advantage which the congregation 
of Annaghmore would derive from listening to a 
preacher who came all the way from London. "I 
may say to you candidly," wrote the Reverend 
Peter, " that I have no gift in the pulpit, and these 
poor people do not know what it is to hear good 
preaching." 

The letter concluded with a hospitable invitation 
to dine and sleep. The pulpit of Annaghmore 
should be at Mr. Carruthers' disposal and the 
entire collections at morning and evening 
service should be devoted to the purposes 
of the mission. There was only one stipulation : 
that the sermon should be preached on the second 
Sunday from that date — " the day presenting great 
local feicilities," wrote Mr. Moore. 

The Reverend Simeon Carruthers consulted a 
map, consulted "Bradshaw." True, Annagh- 
more did not seem a specially suitable or acces- 
sible point for the commencement of a missionary 
tour. "But still," said Mr. Carruthers aloud, 
" what are these considerations to weigh against 
such evidence of good will?" 
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And so it came about that ten days later, in the 
dusk of evening, and amid a steady drizzle of rain, 
a small and angular figure, clad primly in an 
overcoat of suburban cut, loosed its clutch upon 
the unfamiliar car, and, grasping a small and 
bumpy bag, descended at the Rectory door in 
Annaghmore. 

Mr. Carruthers was met by a genial, elderly 
cook with apologies and regrets. The master had 
been unavoidably called away ; but if Mr. 
Carruthers would make himself at home, Mr. 
Moore would be with him for evening church next 
day. 

Mr. Carruthers was sincerely grieved to think 
that his first discourse must lack the sympathetic 
criticism of his colleague. He almost determined 
to reserve his best effort fw the evening. 

In the morning, at the leisurely Irish hour, the 
Reverend Simeon proceeded from the low-lying 
Rectory towards the spacious church, which stood 
set on a hill. He was early, owing to a desire to 
reconnoitre the ground; and as he walked up the 
ascent, the view of the country which he com- 
manded showed him roads crowded with figures 
in their Sunday attire, some travelling singly, 
but most in large groups. And service not yet 
due to begin for another half-hour. Mr. 
Carruthers was touched with a thankful pride. It 
was possible, tRen, that in this remote region 
some fame of him had gone abroad. With quick- 
ened step he proceeded, but as he reached the gate 
leading into the churchyard, he was impressed by 
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the solitude. There was, indeed, no one at all in 
sight of the church or out of it, except a sulky- 
looking man in shirt sleeves, who sat on a tomb- 
stone, smoking a clay pipe. The spectacle 
shocked Mr. Carruthers, and it was with some 
asperity that he approached the smoker, and said : 

" My good man, can you tell me where to find 
the sexton ? " 

" 'Tis me's sexton here," Dan answered 
gloomily. 

The anger of Mr. Carruthers rose. "Then," 
he said, swelling his chest, "would it not be 
seemly for you to put on your coat, and lay aside " 
— be pointed to the pipe — " that article? " 

"Sure it's time enough," Dan answered. 

"But," said the Reverend Simeon, pointing to 
the road below, along which folk began to troop 
in goodly numbers, "yonder is the congregation 
arriving I I cannot suppose " 

Dan looked for a moment, and spat sullenly. 
" I doubt ye won't get any of them liwls," he said 
decisively. 

And, sure enough, the crowd, singly, in couples, 
or in groups, all with perfect unanimity, passed 
the turn which led up to the church, and continued 
in a direction from which began to be heard the 
sound of a small cracked bell. 

Dan condescended upon a word of explanation. 

" 'Tis there the chapel is," he said. 

The heart of Mr. Carruthers began to sink within 
him. Still, it was early yet. He waited — and 
after a while he waited watch in hand. The roads 
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were now bare as the sky. At last, in the full 
tide of anger, he approached Dan, who sat undis- 
turbed in his dishabille. 

"Pray tell me the meaning of this," be said. 
" I understand that the service is at half-past 
eleven. It is now 11.25. Did not the congrega- 
tion receive notice of the sermon and the collec- 
tion ? " 

"Sure they did." Dan's gloom was indescrib- 
able, but it was dashed with a tone of pitying con- 
tempt. Mr. Carruthers pondered a moment. 

" Then, I suppose," he said, with that inflection 
of voice by which Englishmen endear themselves 
to us, "this is Irish punctuality? They will be 
here shortly, I dare say." 

"They might," Dan answered. 

Evidently, thought Mr. Carruthers, that man 
has some dislike to me. Yet he could not com- 
prehend — how should he ? — the cause. The two — 
parson and sexton — remained in silence, each bent 
upon his grievance — Mr. Carruthers fuming in- 
wardly against the slovenly ways of Ireland — Dan 
gloomily intent upon a distant spot where a badger 
— his badger — was defying dogs to draw him. 

At last, however, one group — a family unit — 
began slowly and without enthusiasm to climb the 
hill. Dan knocked his pipe on the tombstone, 
spat viciously, and shrugged himself into his 
coat. 

"Bad luck to them Fitzgeralds," he said, 
"many's the fine holiday the poor master would 
have only for them. Draw on your ould surplus 
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and I'll give the bell a couple of clouts, and then 
we may begin." 

At six o'clock that afternoon the Reverend 
Peter returned, and driving into the yard hallooed 
for Dan, who appeared with wonderful alacrity. 

"It was great, Dan," he shouted. "The 
priest's dog won't walk for a week. But when 
Patrick went in, the first snap the badger made at 
him, Patrick got him by the nose, and he met his 
teeth in the dog's under jaw. But the little fellow 
pulled till he had him clean out, and we had hard 
work to get them sundered. There'll be less talk 
about Father Flynn's terrier now." 

The conversation proceeded for some time before 
Mr. Moore bethought him of his guest. 

"Where's Mr. Carruthers, Dan? Were there 
any in church at all ? " 

Dan scratched bis head. 

" Well, now, your reverence, he was put out 
about the way things was, and nothing would do 
him but to go off at once. So the boy just drove 
him up to the evening train." 

For a moment a shade of contrition crossed Mr. 
Moore's face; then tHe twinkle illumined his eye. 

"You know, Dan, I never bet," he said, "but 
there was some money I left with you to lay out 
on any good purpose. Did you do any good with 
it?" 

" I got three sovereigns to two from them Glena 
fellows, your reverence." 

'* Don't talk to me that way, Dan," said the 
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Reverend Peter. " The point is, will there be 
any money coming in? for if there is you may 
keep the half of it yourself, since I had to leave 
you ; and I think I must send the odd half to that 
gentleman for his society." 

And that is how the Reverend Simeon 
Carruthers secured the largest individual subscrip- 
tion which came to him in Ireland. The collec- 
tion in church, however, was disappointing; it 
amounted to fourpence halfpenny. 
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Stcond EdftloB now ready. 

THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN 

WORLD. 
A Comedy in Three Acts. By J. M. Svngb. Cr. 

Svo. Cloth, with preface and portrait of the 
Author. 3s. net. 

A Inr Copki c< Ihi huul-Dudc rtpet oUtloii itlll rduIb. Tht Prls 
bu bca rdHd te 7s. U. bM, 

"The pla.y, as I read it, is profoundlj tragic. . . . It is « 
tragedy that does not depress — it arouses and dilates. There ia 
cynicism on the surface, but a depth of ardent sympathy and 
imaginative feeling below, and vistas of thought are opened up 
that lead from the West of Ireland shebeen to the stars. ... 1 
said to myself when I had read two pages, * This Is literature,' 
and when I laid down the book at the last line, ' This is life.' " — 
T. W. RoOuton {Indtptndtnt.) 

"This intensely national Irish Play ... A comedy of 
amazing fidelity to the Irish peasant a gift and passion for a 
special quality of headlong, highly figured speech, that rushes on, 
gathering pace from one stroke of vividness to another still mder 
and better. ■ . ." — Manchettrr GiardiaH. 

" Mr. Synge . . . certainly does possess a very keen 
sense of fact, as well as dramatic power and great charm of 
st^le . . . one of the Bnest comedies of the dramatic re- 
naissance . . . sustained dramatic power. . . . These 
[>easants are poets, as certainly they are humorists, without 
knowing it. Certain passages of^'The Playboy' read like parts 
of the English Bible. There is the same direct and spontaneous 
beauty of image. . . . Mr. Synge has achieved a masterpiece 
by simply collaborating with nature. He and the Irish are to be 
congratulated." — ffeHrooi Jacison {The Ne« Agt). 

"* The Playboy of the Western World ' . . . is a remark- 
able play ... its imagery is touched with a wild, unruly, 
sensational beauty, and the ' popular imagination that is fiery and 

magnificent and tender ' is reflected in it with a glow 

There is a great deal of poetry and fire, beside the humour and 
satire so obviously intended, in this drama." 

Francis Haciett in " Chicago Bvtning t^it." 

THE WELL OF THE SAINTS. 

A Play in Three Acts. By J. M. Syncb. Uniform with 
"The Playboy." Cr. Svo. 2S. net. 

THE TINKER'S WEDDING- 

A Play in Two Scenes. By J. M. Syngk. Uniform with 

"The Playboy." Cr. Svo. as.net. Ready ist Dec. 



POETRY. 

POEMS, I8W-1905. By W. a YEATS. 

This volume contains the Plays — T^ S/uzdowy Wafers, 
The King's Threshold, and On Saile's Strand, 
entirely revised and largely re-written, and the 
collection of Lyrics In the Seven Woods. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. net. 

DEIRDREt aPlarinOne Act. By W.B. YEATS. 

(Plays for an Irish Theatre.) Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE TAIN. 

Aa Irisli Epic told in Engiish Verse. By Miry A. 

Hutton* 

Fcap 4to. Antique Paper. Bound in Irish Linen gilt, 
gilt top. los. 6d. net. 

Tfaia work is an attempt to lell the whole Horj of the THa BA 
Ciiailngiie in & complete and artistic form. Tbe writer, working 
alwajrs from oriffinal sources, haa taken the L.L. text of the tale 
as the basis of her ntumtive, but much materia] baa been worked 
into its texture, not only from the L.U. version of the Tiin and 
fragments of other versions, but from very many other Irish epic 
sources. Some of the material so used baa not yet been edited. 
The object always has been to bring' out the great human interests 
of the atory in their own Gaelic atmosphere. 

The narrative is divided into filleen hooka, and there is a short 
introductory narrative called " Tbe Finding of the T4in," and a 
short cloung narrative called " The Writing of the Tiin " ; these 
form a sort of Early Christian frame to the great Pagan tale. 

, The medium chosen is blank verse ; but the verse, being written 
under the immediate influence of old Gaelic literature, has a 
character of its own. 

The author has been en^ged on the work for tbe past ten 
years, and, in addition to writing the poem, has compiled a series 
of Appendices, comprising a very complete set of topographical 
notes, an account of the chief authorities used, and various other 
notes and comments. The book should be of great interest to 
scholars and folk-lorista, as well aa to lovers of poetiy, and to all 
who are interested in the old Irish stories. 

vi 



THE QUEST. 

By jAifES H. Cousins. 2s. 6d. net. Contains — The 
Going: Forth of Dana : The Sleep of the Kiii|: : 
The Marriage of Lir and Niav, &:c. 

THE AWAKENING AND OTHER SONNETS. 

By Jambs H. Cousins. With marginal designs by 

T. R. Scott. Royal i6mo. is. net. 

THE GILLY OF CHRIST. 
By SioSAHH Mac Cathhhaoil. With three illustra- 
tions by A. M. WSNTWORTH Smbilds. Royal 
i6ino. is. net. 

THE DREAM OF THE KING'S CUPBEARER. 

A Poem by " Annagh." Royal i6mo. Cloth gilt. 
IS. net. 

ABOUT WOMEN. 
Verses by Cbarlss Wbbkbs. Royal i6mo. is. net 

THE HEATHER ALE 
A Book of Verse. By Padraic Colum. is. net. 



DRAMA. 

THE FIDDLER'S HOUSE. 

A Play in Three AcU. By Padraic Coluk. Paper 

cover. Cr. 8vo. is. net. 

STUDIES. 
By Padraic Colum. Royal t6mo. is. net. 

THE PAGAN. 

A Comedy in Two Scenes. By Lewis Purcbll. Cr. 

8vo. Antique Paper, is. net. 

THE TURN OF THE ROAD. 

By RuTHBRPORD Maynb. a North of Ireland Play in 
two Scenes, ts. net. 

ABBEY THEATRE SERIES OF IRISH PLAYS. 
List oa Apisllcattoa. 



THE SHANACHIE. 

Aa Irish Illustrated Quartcriy. Fcap. 4to. is. net 
each number. 

The Spring Number contains "Pat's" Pastoral— An Act of 
Tbanfcsnving; ; The People of tbe Glens, by J. M. SVHCB ; The 
Royal Hibemiaa Academy, by J, B. Ybato, R.H.A. ; A National 
Dramatist, by George Roberts ; Stories by K. M. Purdon and 
L. MacManus ; Poems by Janr Barlow, Thomas Kkoulrr 
Jahes H. Cousins, and Padbaic Colum. Illustratioas by 
William Orfbn, J. B. Ybats, &c 

The Sunimtr Number contains The Rationale of Art, by J. B. 
Ybats. Tbe Resolution, by G. A. Birmingham ; Tlie Crows of 
Mepbistopheles, by Gborgb Fitzmauricb ; A Note on Fanliglits, 
by J. H. Orwbu., and the first of a series of Articles on ttie 
South West of Ireland. By J. M. Svngr. 



1 the East, by Professor 
HoNWiTZ : Poems by Padraic Colum, Susan Mitchbll, and 
S. R. LvSAGHT. lUustralions by C Haksm, Grace Gippokd, W. 
Daly, and O. CuNmNGUAM. 

The Winttr Number contains The BallyguUion Creamery 
Society, a Story by Lyna C. Dovlb ; The Passing;, by T. D. 
Fitzgerald; Mysticism in English Poetry, by J. H. CJousins; 
Marcus of Clooney, a Story by Padraic Colum ; On Bullying, 
by G. A. Birmingham ; In West Kerry, by J. M. Svngb ; The 
Doom of La Traviata, by Lord Dunsany ; An Idle Hour with a 
Cyclopedia, by Michael Orkney ; Poetry by Sbumas O'Sullivan, 
George Roberts, Padraic CoLim, Gracb Macnamara. Illus- 
trations by R. C Orfek, Jack B. Ybats, Grace GiFi>oitD. 

ANNUAL VOLUME contains above four Parts, 
bound in Belfast Buckram, 6s. 

Cases for binding the Parts can be obtained from the 
Publishers, Price, is. each. 
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